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UE BEB BRALO BR. 
iF ‘Iti8 utterly impossible that they who 
live in the administration of the petty despotism 
ofa slave community, whose minds have been 
warped and polluted by the contamination of sla- 
Very, should not lose that respect for their fellow- 


creatures, over whom they tyrannize, which is 


essential in the nature and moral 


being of man 
to se 8 s 


they should see things in the 
have the happiness to live in a 


quisite means to abolish slavery, is to expect not 
only an inconsistency, but almost an impossibili- 


'y.—WILserrorce, 





WHITEFIELD. 


We inserted in our 30th number, from the Boston 
Weekly News-Letter of February 8, 1770, an ar- 
ticle severely reprobating a most ignoble proposition 
of the celebrated Whitefield to the Governor and 
Council of Georgia, for buying a number of slaves 
Whose labors should support the President, Profes- 
sors and Tutors of the College in that State, as well 
*s Overseers, and other valuable purposes. We are 
“gain indebted to our valuable antiquarian friend 
C—n for a copy of the ‘ New-England Weekly 
Journal * of April 29, 1740, in which we find the 
following Letter from Mr Whitefield, which is high- 
ly creditable to his hamanity and moral courage. 
Our surprise is great that he who thus eloquently 


cure them from the abuse of power over their 
Prostrate fellow-creatures. We cannot expect 
light we do who 
free community ; 
and therefore to expect they should adopt the re- 


' denounced the systetn of slavery in 1740, should so 
far lose sight of the principles of justice in 1770 
| to advocate a speculation in the bodies of the blacks 


| for the benefit of a literary institution. - Any further 
D GARRISON, EDITOR, — information concerning the proposition of 1770 would | 


| be gratefully received. 
| A LETTER 
From the Rev. George Whitefield to the In- 


habitants of Maryland, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina. 


As I lately passed through your provinces, in my 
way hither, I was sensibly touched with a fellow- 
feeling of the miseries of the poor negroes. Could I 
have preached more frequently amongst you, I 
should have delivered my thoughts in my public dis- 
courses: but as my business here required me to 
stop as little as possible on the road, I have no oth- 
er way to discharge the concern which at present 
lies upon my heart than by sending you this letter. 
How you will receive it I know not ; whether you 
will accept it in love, or be offended with me, as 
the master of the damsel was with Paul, for casting 


his gain gowe, | am uncertain. Whatever be the e- 
vent, 1 tust inform you in the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ, that I think God bas a quarrel with 
you for your abuse of, and cruelty to the poor ne- 
groes. Whether it be lawful for Christians to buy 
slaves, and thereby encourage the nations froim 
whence they are brought to be at perpetual war with 
each other, [ shall not take upon me to determine ; 
sure Lam, it is sinful, when brought, to use them 
as bad, nay worse than as though they were brutes ; 
and whatever particular exceptions there may be, 
(as I would charitably hope there are some,) [ fear 
the generality of you that own negroes, are liable to 
such a charge ; for your slaves, 1 believe, work as 
hard, if not harder than the horses whereon you 
ride. , 

These, after they have done their work, are fed 
and taken proper care of ; but many negroes when 
wearied with labor in your plantations, have been 
obliged to grind their own corn afler they return 
home. 

Your dogs are caressed.and fondled at your ta- 


ee? VE SMUMMa, tere « 


fall from their masters’ tables: nay, some, as [ have 


the most trifling provocation, cut with knives, and 
had forks thrown into their flesh. Not to mention 


made long furrows, and at length brought the:n even 
to death iself. 


of barbarity suffered to subsist among you. Some I 
hear, have been lately executed in Virginia for kill- 


such who at any time murder thein, 
And perhaps it might be better for the poor 
creatures themselves, to be harried out of life, than 


And indeed, considering what usage they common- 


more instances of self-inurder among the negroes, or 
that they have not more frequently rose up in arms 
against their owners. Virginia has once, and 
Charleston more than once been threatened in this 
way. 

And though I heartily pray God they may never 
be permitted to get the upper hand, yet should such 
a thing be permitted by Providence, all good men 
must acknowledge the jadgment would be just. For 


not to let your poor slaves enjoy some fruits of their 
Jabor ? t 

When passing along, I have viewed your planta- 
tions cleared and cultivated, many spacious houses 
built, and the owners of them faring suinptuously 
every day, my blood has frequently almost run cold 


had neither convenient food to eat or proper rai- 
ment to put on, notwithstanding most of the cotn- 
forta you enjoy were solely owing to their indefati- 
sable labors. ‘The Scripture says, ‘Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.’ Does 
God take care of oxen? And will he not take care 
of the negroes also? Undoubtedly he will. 
now, ye rich men, weep and how! for your miseries 
that shall come upon you. 
the poor negroes, which have reaped down your 
fields, which is by you denied them, crieth, and the 
cries of them which reaped, are entered into the ears 
of the Lord of Sabaoth. We have a remarkable 
instance of God's taking cognizance of and aveng- 


Q vapie 
ing the quarrel of poor slaves, 2. Sam. xxr 1. 


three years, 


the Lord. And the Lord answered, it is for Saul 


ites.’ —I'wo things are here very 


drawers 


the evil spirit out of her when he saw the hope of 


bles—but your slaves, who are frequently styled | 
os weyers: pat wepyed. merey 


are sce srmitted to pick up the crabs which | ’ : 
a ious (hots R ' wrought out for them by the death and obedience of 


God has, not long since, been pleas- | 


heen informed by an eye-witness, have been, upon | | position. 


what numbers have been given up to the inhuman | 
usage of cruel task-masters, who by their unretent- | 
ing scourges have ploughed upon their backs, and | 


It is true, I hope there are but few such monsters | 


ing slaves, and the laws are very severe agaist | 


to be made so miserable as they generally are in it. | 


ly meet with, I have wondered that we have not | 


oars . on tanaton te > As sil as cruelty hat. ; i 
is it not the highest ingratitade, as we I y> | doubtedly sent abroad not only that the inhabitants | 


of that but of other provinces, should-learn right- | 
and unless you all repent, you all mast | 
in like manner expect to perish. God first general- | 
ly corrects us with whips 5 if that will not do, he | 
A foreign enemy | 
is now threatening to invade you, and nothing will 

| more provoke God to give you up 2s a prey into) 
Let | 
| these be removed, and the sons of violence shal] not | 
No, your oxen shall he strong | 


within me, to consider how many of your slaves | 


Go to} 


Behold the provision of 


«Then there was a famine in the days of David, | 
year after year ; and David enquired of | 


i dy house, because lie slew the Gibeon- 
vanes ag remarkable—First, 
that these Gibeonites were only hewers of wood and | 
of water, or in other words, slaves, like 
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| their souls is, that teaching them Christianity would 


as | make them proud, and consequently unwilling to sub- 


mit to slavery. But what a dreadful reflection is this 
on your holy religion! What blasphemons notions 
must those that make such an objection have of the 
precepts of christianity ! Do you find any one com- 
mand in the gospel that has the Jeast tendeney to 
make people forget their relative duties? Do ‘you 
not read that servants, and as many us are under the 
te of bondage, are required to be subject in all 
awful things, to their masters ; and that not only te 
the good and gentle, but also to the froward ? Nay, 
may I not appeal to your own hearts, whether devi- 
ating from the laws of Jesus Christ, is not the canse 
of all the evils and miseries mankind now universal- 
| ly groan under, and of all the vices we both find in 
Ourselves and others? Certainly it is. And there- 
| fore the reason why servants geneflly prove so bad 
| is, because so little care is taken sto” bring them up 
‘in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. But 





some will be so bold perhaps as to reply, « that a | 
few of the negroes have been taught christianity, | 
‘and notwitstanding, have been remarkably worse | 
But what christianity were they | 


than others.’ 
taught?) ‘They were baptised, and tanght to read 
j and write ; and this they may do and much more, 
}and yet be far from the kingdom of€ God ; for 


\there is a vast difference between civilizing and | 
A black as wel! as a white | Society is pouring oil into the wounds of the ne- 
; Man may be civilized by outward restraints, and af- | 


| christianizing a negro. 


| terwards break through these restraints again. But 
| I challenge the whole world to produce a single in- 


stance of a negro’s being made a thorough christian, | 
ft cannot be. 


| and thereby made a worse servant. 
| But farther, if teaching slaves christianity has such a 


| poor negroes? No, in nowise. 
H 
| white men are. 
' 


| provement. Aud as for the grown negroes, [ am 


apt to think, whenever the gospel is preached with 


power among them, that many will be brought ef- | 


| fectually home to God. Your present and past bad 


usage of them, however ill designed, may thus far 
do them good as to break their wills, increase the | 
bs tte ’ 


ter dispose their minds to accept the redemption 


Jesus Christ. 
ed to make some of the negroes in New-Englaind 


vessels of mercy ; and some of them, [ hear, have | 


been brought to cry out, ‘ What shall I do to be 
saved ?” in the province of Pennsylvania. Doubt- 


less there is a time, when the fulness of the Gentiles | 
before, 

| these despised slaves will find the gospel of Christ to 
be the power of God to their salvation as well as} 


will come in: and then I believe, if not 


we. But I know all arguments to prove the neces- 
i sity of taking care of your negroes’ souls, though 
never so conclusive, will prove ineffectual, tll you 


tion of your own ; that you yourselves are not effect- 


ually convinced of this, f think is too notorious to | 
want evidence, A general deadness as to divine ; schemes of the Society ; 
| things, and not to say 4 general profanen as, Is dis- | a powerful opposition, aa to bring it to an end, or 


1 


’ ‘eo ' > 
cernable both in pastors and pe opie. 
| 


fear but very few bibles are annually imported into 
| me ~ 
| your different provinces. 
| to visit for this as well as other wicked things. 
| near this two years past he has been in a remarkable 
| manner contending with the people of South Caro- 


‘lina. ‘Their houses have been depopulated with the 
} 


| small pox and fever, and their own slaves havo rose | 


| up in arms against them. ‘These judgments are un- 


eousness : 


j 


| must chastise us with scorpions. 


‘their teeth, than impenitence and anbeblief. 


| be able to hurt you. i 
| to labor, there shall be no decay of your people by 


‘home. Your sons shall grow up as young plants, 


temple ; and to sum up all blessings in one,—then 
| shall the Lord be your God. That you may be the 


| people who are in such a happy case, is the eurnest | 


| prayer of ‘ ie ee 
Your sincere well-wisher and servant in Christ, 


G. W. 
| Savannah, Jan. 25, 1740. 


| From the Chester (Pa.) Weekly Visiter. 
| ADDRESS OF THE AMERICAN COLONI- 
| ZATION SOCIETY. 


An address of the Colonizaton Society is on 





| This sentiment forms the burden of all their dis- 
| courses 3 and on this ground, (which is false in 


bedind eet | into the 
| bad influence air lives pare y ner- | o -. ; : . 
uence upon their lives, Why “are you gener- | Colonizers only look to prevent the annual in- | 
| ally desirous of having your children taught ? "Think | crease 

| you they are any way better by nature than the | 

Blacks are just as | : 
; Hacks are just as | keep down the relative number of the negroes, | 
|much, and no more, conceived and born in sin, as | “5 
Both, if born and bred up here, 1 | 


am persuaded, are naturally capable of the same im- | : 
| or they will oppress us. 


are convinced of the necessity of securing the salva- | 


| Most of you are without any teaching priest. | 
| And whatever quantity of ram there may be, yet b> 


God has already begun | 
lor | 


and your daughters be as the polished corners of the | 


| your quiver of keen and salutary truths. 


From what | 


yours. Secondly, that this plague was sent by God | our first page, published by recnest. 
many years after the injury, the cause of the plague, 
was committed. And for what end was this and 
such like examples recorded in holy Scripture ? 
Without doubt for our learning upon whom the 
ends of the world are come. For God is the same 
to-day as he was yesterday, and will continue the 
same forever. He does not reject the prayer of the 
poor and destitute, nor disregard the cry of the 
meanest negroes. ‘Ihe blood of them spilt for these 
many years im your respective provinces, will ascend 
up to heaven against you. I wish I could say it 
would speak better things than the blood of Abel. ; 
But this is not all: enslaving or misusing their 
bodies would, comparatively speaking, be an incon- 
siderable evil, was proper care taken of their souls. 
But I have great reason to believe that most of you, 
on purpose, keep your — _gemeress pene 
i i , $3 - . *,* 
1 ee! eee Sh: ts poeta’ tes Lord’s day, and the moral and social condition of the free col- 
Ty ther dancing tipings and such like ? | ored people of the Union. ‘The South is trem- 
y know the general pretence for this neglect of  blingly alive to the insubordination of its negroes ; 


may be supposed to be inimical to its ostensible 
objects ; we therefore take this opportunity of ex- 
plaining. z 

We are not hostile to a settlement on the coast 
of Africa ; let Liberia flourish, tll it rivals the 
renown of Tyre and Carthage; and let it put 
down the Slave trade, if it can, which is very 
doubtful, so long as older nations encourage it. 

We have no objections to aby persons going 
hence to Africa, that like to go}; nor to benevo- 
lent persons helping them thither. Independence 
and content may be attained by the settler in Li- 
beria, should he survive acclimation. 

So far the matter seems very ro aah 

- it is in practice very complex. It is inti- 

seve Bagels with the Slavery of the South, 





we have before said relative to this society, we | 





and Colonization is offered as a remedy, not for 
Slavery, but rebellion! To hold the free ne- 
groes of the South in social degradation—to de- 
prive them of their civil rights—to legislate them 
into ignominy—are not enough ; they must be re- 
moved ; they must be cut off from intercourse 
with the slaves. ‘This is the extent of the scheme 
of benevolence of the Colonization Society to- 
wards the free colored people of the South. The 
free blacks are ignorant and degraded ; therefore 
they must be removed. Had each free black the 
sword of Washington and the pen of Jefferson, 
the necessity for a removal would be a :illion 
times increased. 

It will therefore easily be perceived, by the 
candid inquirer, that the Colonization spirit is ne- 
cessarily opposed to the moral elevation of the 
negro in the U. States. ‘That Society constantly 
holds such language as this: ‘there are causes 
Operating to retard the improvemeni and de- 
press the minds of the free people of color in the | 
United States, which uno Benevo.tence nor | 
even RerwLiGcion, ean for ages if ever remove.’ | 








fact, and cruel and wicked in application, ) is ramed 
the structure of their pseudo charity. While this | 


groes that go, it is riveting the chains of the slave, 
and striking the beok from the hand of him that 
stays. 

‘the idea of removing the whole negro color to 
Africa, is the wildest scheme that ever entered 
brain. The most sensible among the | 





The reasons given for attempting this 
are at variance with truth and justice. Unless we | 


we shall be in the minority, and they will arise | 
and revenge their wrongs ; we must oppress them 
Such is the sentiment in- | 
directly inculcated by this Society : a sentiment | 
that should be disearded by every well regulated | 
mind, as a libel on human nature ; and though it 
may suit the Society’s views of Benevolence and 
Religions JdOf BAP IRECR, WD TUSCS—— 16 sas we 


With the words of benevolence and the gospel in 


its mouth, it for a time went forward withort op- | 
Now, its claims and merits are freely | 
> * 


discussed ; and having to pass the ordeal of pub- 
lic scrutiny, it is losing its character faster than it 
attained one. It has afforded a harvest for the 


mendicant friars, who lose no opportunity of beg- | 
ging for the service of the temple, and carrying a | 
the | 


flesh-hook at the same time. It has served 
turn of political demagogues, who have connected | 
the scheme with the great questions of Revenue 
and Exepenpirure, and bound it up in the buan- 
die of ‘ Systems,’ which make the great objects | 
or cloak the designs of party. These things will 
operate (in connexion with the intrinsic weakness 
of the cause,) in preventing the fulfilment of the 
and array against it such | 


divest it of its baneful properties. 

tc # The Society seems tu desire a paper to | 
be sent to the * African Repository,’ and the fore- | 
going article is written to suit the occasion, 

The news from Liberia shows that the colonists 
are engaged in another war with the aberiginal 
inhabitants : this repeated necessity for a resort 
to arms in defence of their own lives, does not 
augur much in favour of their ability to suppress | 
the slave trade. 

We see the Bucks County Intelligencer has 
opened its columns to an able argument against 
the Colonization Society. ‘The writer (following 
the way led by ‘ The Friend,’ in Philadelphia, ) 
shows that the Society has put forth the most | 
wicked, abominable, and unjust sentiments re- 
specting the colored people—such as no christian, 
patriot, or honest man should avow, and beneath 
the tone of the common run of slaveholders. 
These sentiments have been gilded with the most 


| fulsome pretcnsions to gospel benevolence.— Jb. 
epidemical sickness, no leading away into captivity | ENDO S =: 
from abroad, and no complaining in your streets at | 


For the Liberator. 

THE VICTIM OF PREJUDICE. | 

Mr. Garrison :—I owe it to the cause of 
injured humanity to lay before the public a piece 
of history which I think well deserves a place in 
: Being 
in a distant part of the country, and engaged in 
an agency for one of our benevolent societies at 
the time, the facts did not become known to me 


Some doubts of the propriety of the measure have 
prevented me from calling the attention of the | 
public to them hitherto ; but sach doubts no lon-! 
ger exist. [am now theroughly convinced that | 
the Church of Christ cannot too soon settle the | 
question, whether she isto cramp her heaven- | 
born charity in the shackles of caste, or let it ex- | 
pand and embrace every ‘ kindred and tongue and 
people.’ 

I once taught an Academy in Massachusetts. , 
In the Autumn of 1828, a pupil of mine, the son _ 
of a very worthy and pious physician then living 
in that State, entered at one of the first of the 
New-England Colleges. He was a beneficiary of 
the American Education Society. Though rather | 
poorly fitted for college, he was studious, enter- 
prising and pious, and I recommended him with | 
the strong hope that he would ultimately do well. | 
He had, however, I will not say by misfortune, a 
dark eomplexion and remarkably thick, black and ° 


| him with the most exemplary good temper. 


NS Se oe 
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bushy hair. The latter feature was perhaps a 
natural deformity, or mark as it is sometimes 
called. Not many weeks had passed away at 
college before a leading classmate from the South 
took occasion to express to his Tutor his dissatis- 
faction at being compelled to eat at the same ta- 
ble with a negro,--meaning the subject of my 
story. I have the name of this deeply aggrieved 
young gentleman. It is sufficient to say that he 
was the son of a professional man in South Care- 
lina, far and perhaps justly famed for his Chris- 
tian benevolence. ‘The Tutor strove to convince 
the complainant, not that it might be his duty to 
sit at the same table even with a negro, but that 
the pretended negro was really a white man. To 
satisfy his pupil of this important fact, though he 


| had no doubt of it in bis own mind, he wrote to 


the mimister of the place where the parents of the 
dark colored youth resided, for information. In 
the mean time there was no small excitement on 
the subject in college. Most of the southern stu- 
dents sided with the complainant, while many of 


| the rest were indignant both at him and the Tutor. 


‘Phis was the commencement of an active perse- 
cution, in the shape of insults in the college yard, 
breaking his windows, and a variety of vexatious 
tricks, which followed my young friend to the 
close of his Sophomore year, and was borne by 
At 
this period, finding that he had lost nearly a year’s 
study, and being told that the Faculty had done 
what they could,—‘ without making the matter 
worse ’--to protect him, but in vain ; he took a 


| disinission and entered another college ! 


In view of these eloquent facts, 1 ask, not in 
behalf of an injured and worthy young man, but 
of poor ‘ down-trodden ’ Africa and the ‘ rights of 


_ man,’ if all this was done toa rather dark-skin- 


| RES LNG | SE es Se CT ee ‘ ld 
= : aoe : “| have been done to an acknowlcas dé hat wou 
tained to its meridian, and hastens to its decline. | ¢ gee ed - 


I would ask the officers of that college,—and I 
beg to be answered through the public press— 
while I assure them that none of her sons loves 


| that venerable Alma better than I do, whether 


such facts could have occurred in an Institution 
where all was done that could be to break down 
distinctions of rank not founded in moral charae- 
ter, and to plant the conviction in the minds of 


| youth-that no man has a right to hold in slavery 


his fellow man of whatever color? 


I would ask 


| them how they can reconcile it with the cause of 
| Truth and Christian benevolence, of which they 


are distinguished advocates, that they do not 
teach this doctrine ;—if indeed they do not? If 
the fundamenta! principles of Christianity on this 
subject are not clearly and impressively developed, 
is there not danger that their northern students 
may become tainted with the principles and feel- 


| ings of slavery, while their southern ones are 
confirmed iu them ? 


But once more ; how does 
it tell before the world, that, under the eye of the 
conductors of that religious Journal which has 
taken the lead in America, in advocating broad 
and liberal views, untrammelled benevolence, and 


| a paramount regard to the immortal interests of 


men, a worthy young man should be persecuted 
and driven off from the fountain of science and 
truth, merely for looking like an African ?—a1 

that the whole should be hushed into a grave-yard 
silence? Do those good men really shut their 
ears to the ery, ‘ Am J not a man and a brother,’ 
out of tenderness to the feelings of their southern 
patrons ? A FRIEND OF LIGHT. 
State of Ohio. 


ee 


From the Boston Daily Atias. 

JUDGE THACHER’S CHARGE. No. 3.* 
But perhaps it may be thought that the doctrine 
laid down by Judge Thacher is to be found in the 
common law, however strange and alarming it 
may appear. I believe, however, that it will 
prove on examination to be as unsupported by 
positive law as it is inconsistent with reason and 
liberty. I am aware that the discussion of a le- 


| gal question is not commonly interesting to gene-~ 
| ral readers, yet the importance and novelty of the 

till nearly a year after their occurrence ; indeed I 
| was ignorant of many of them till quite recently. | 


question, in the present case, will, it is presumed, 
be a sufficient apology for examining it in a news- 
paper. 

it is not easy, as before remarked, to ascertain 
the precise doctrine maintained in the Charge. 
What, however, I propose to examine, and it is 
the only point which requires examination, is, 
whether to publish in Massachusetts, with intent 
to circulate in other States, a writing having ‘a 
tendency to excite in the minds of our citizens 
deadly hatred and hostility against our brethren of 
other States, and to stimalate the slave population 


| of those States to rise against their masters,’ is an 


offence against the laws of Massachusetts. 

In discussing the position assumed by Judge 
Thacher, it must be borne in mind, that the seve- 
ral States are foreign governments in regard to 
one another, except in those respects in which 
they are united by the Federal Constitution and 
laws. ‘Thus it is well understood and never dis- 
puted, that no one State has jurisdiction in any 
other ; that the Jaws of Mnssachusetts, for instance, 
have no force in South Carolina, avd those of 
South Carolina no force in Massachusetts. A bill 
of exchange drawn in South Carolina and payable 
in Massachusetts, is a foreign bill. A judgment 
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ef a court of South Carolina is a foreign judgment 
in Massachusetts. However much, then, the 
States are conneeted by the federal government 
and by relations of friendship and intercourse, 


New-York and Virginia, Massachusetts and Geor- | 


gia, are, as it regards the question under consid- 
eration, as much foreign States to each other, as 
England and France, Austria and Russia. 

The doctrine which Judge @hacher udvanees, 
is new in this country, though laid down by him 
as settled law. I have not been able to ascertain 
that any case has ever occured in the United 
States in which a person has been indicted fora 
libel against a foreign government ; or that an in- 
dictment has been sustained in one State fora 
libel against the government or laws of another 
State. 


How then is this novel doctrine supported ? | 


The charge makes use of two different arguments 
to sustain it, both of which I shall consider in 
their order. 

The first argament in substance is, that for one 
person to attempt to persuade another to commit 
a crime, isa criminal offence ; that if an overt 


act of solicitation is done in one State, the person | 


using the persuasion in that State is indictable 
there, although the crime recommended is to be 
perpetrated in another State ; and, therefore, that 
to publish in Massachusetts a writing which has 
‘a direct and necessary tendeney ’ to excite the 
slaves in the slaveholding States to rise against 
their masters, is an offence indictable in Massa- 
chusetts. 

I have searched in vain to find out on what au- 
thority the position is maintained, that it is an of- 
fence indictable in Massachusetts, for a person in 


this State to solicit another to commit a crime in | 


one of the other States. [t is clear that a person 
who commits a crime, however great, in one 
State, cannot be punished for it in another. If a 
man murders another in New-Hampshire, the of- 
fender cannot be prosecuted in Massachusetts. 
This is not because the citizens of Massachusetts 


have not the same woral feelings as those, of New | 


Hampshire, but simply because the crime is with- 


in the jurisdiction of New Hampshire, not of Mas- | 


sachusetts. 'fthen to commit a crime in 


{lampshire, is not an offence punishable in Mas- 


sachusetts, can the mere persuasion to commit | 


the crime in that State, be an offence here? ‘The 
ground on which the solicitation to commit any 
act is regarded as a criminal offence by any gov- 
ernment, is that the act itself is a crime which 
that government would punish. However much 
the citizens of any State may wish to prevent 
crimes in the other States, it is evident that it has 
ne jurisdiction to punish those crimes. 

Even, however, should we admit that to solicit 
in Massachusetts a person to eommit a criminal 
act, like murder, in another State, would be an 


offence punishable in Massachusetts, the conclu- , 


sion drawn by Judge Thacher would be far from 
following, that to publish a writing in Massachnu- 
setts having ‘a direct and necessary tendency,’ 
to incite the slaves in the southern States to insur- 
rection, was an indictable offence in this State. 
I can see no connexion between the premises and 
the conclusion. But even if the opinion was con- 
fined to publications addressed to the slaves and 
intended to excite them to insurrection,—howev- 
er much | should deprecate such publications,— 
I cannot perceive that their authors recommend 


any acts forbidden by the laws of Massachusetts. | 


Murder is a crime which is punished by the laws 
of this State, but for enslaved and oppressed men 
to_ris¢. 46 Vie laws of Massachusetts. 


which our laws would punish. In Massachusetts 
slavery is not a legal condition, and not only so, 
but the institution is held by all our citizens in 
abhorrence. Can it be acrime here, then, for 
any man to advise the victims of this oppressive 
system to free themselves from their chains, even 
if the measures which he recommends are such as 
our citizens generally disapprove ? 

I have spent more time upon the first argument 
of Judge Thacher than I should have done, if bis 
character as a judge did not give to it a weight of 
authority which it is difficult to resist. Indeed I 
have felt throughout this discussion that it was 
much more the official importance attached to 
Judge Thacher’s expressed opinions that I had to 
contend against, than any real difficulty in refu- 
ting his arguments. 

‘The other argument used by Judge Thacher 
may be stated as follows. In England a publica- 
tion defaming persons in considerable situations 
of power and dignity in a foreign country, is a 
libel, on account of its ‘ tendency to interrupt the 
pacific relations between the two countries.’ In 


this country, therefore, where the principles of | 


the English common law are adopted, to publish 


in one State a writing having a direct teadency | 
to excite the slaves in other States to insurrection, | 


is an indictable offence, because such publications 
are calculated to disturb the harmony between the 
citizens of the different States, and thus lead to in- 
testine commotions and a dissolution of the Union. 


The argument of Judge Thacher, of course, | 


has no weight, unless we have adopted the prinei- 
ple of the common law on the analogy of which 
he relies to support bis conclusion. ‘The English 
cases, to which he alludes, in support of his opin- 
ion, are, I believe, only three. In three cases 
prosecutions have been sustained in England for 


libels against persons of high rank in foreign coun- ! 


tries, viz. the Queen of France, the Emperor Paul 
of Russia, and Napoleon Bonaparte when first 
Consul. ‘The grounds upon which these prosecu- 
tions were brought and maintained, was that the 
publications which led to them were intended to 
disturb the peace and harmony existing between 
Great Britain and the foreign countries whose 
sovereigns were attacked. These decisions are 
probably still considered as law in England ; but 
having been made since our revolution, the weight 
to which they are entitled must depend entirely 
upon the reason which supports them. These de- 
cisions, though very far from sustaining Judge 
‘Thacher’s opinions, have never before been re- 
cognised as law in this country. The American 
editor of Holt on Libels, says that ‘no case is 
recollected as having occurred in the U. States, 
of a prosecution for a libel against the law of na- 
tions,’ (by which name Holt and other writers 


designate this class of libels ;) and I believe none | 


has occurred since the publication of that work. 
It would be useless to examine the argaments 


in support of decisions which are so obviously at | 


variance with the freedom of the press as estab- 
lished in this country, both in principle and prac- 
tice. It cannot be necessary to enter into a la- 
bored discussion to prove that a prosecution a- 
gainst the editor of a newspaper for speaking with 


severity of the Emperor Paul or Bonaparte the | 


First Consul, would not have been tolerated for a 


moment in any court in the United States. If 
, , ‘ »e thi iw : 
then, the very cases on which Judge Thacher re- 


lies, would not be considered of any weicht here 
in cases precisely parallel, they surely afford but 
a feeble support for the conclusion which he 
draws from them. - 


* A part of this number has already appoared in the A- 
meriein Jurist. z 


New | 


On the con- | 
trary, to keep a man in slavery here isa crime | 


For the Liberator. 
A DIALOGUE ON SLAVERY. 
[CONTINUED.] 
A. Will you have the goodness, friend C. to pro- 
| ceed with your account of the Rev. Mr Danforth’s 
‘sermon? I will endeavor to examine his assertions 





THE LIB 
"For the Liberator. 
CELEBRATION. 
On the 5th July, 
and its vicinity assem : | 
oa Rptepel Chae in Chillicothe, in Main- 
street. ‘The Rev. ‘Thomas Lawrence acted as one: 
lain. An address was delivered by the Rev. Dav 















bled at the African Meth- 





and arguments with all dae respect ; and though I 


shall « blame where I must, I will be candid wae procession from the chu 


1 can.’ 

C. To prove that Africa could be civilized, he 
| asserted that the Africans must possess uncommon 
| elasticity of mind. This was evident from their ex- 
| hibiting so much energy, although they had been 
| for so long a time degraded and trampled upon. He 
alluded with much eloquence to Kannibal, the poet 
|'Terence, and the whole train of glorious things, 


be spoken of in connection with Africa. 


which may dof 
an 


| He spoke of the natives of Fesnando Po, 
| those who dwelt in the interior of Africa, and also 
lof the flourishing state of Liberia. ‘The fame of 
their prosperity has spread over the country. Enough, 
said he, has been done, to answer the most ardent 
expectations of its friends, and disappoint the ene- 
mies of the Society, who are few, and whom we 
should be sorry to lose, as the excitement raised by 
them in favor of the Society might go down. 

A. Uf you have reported the last sentence correct- 
ly, it aflords another proof of the truth of the old 
adage, ¢ it is the easiest thing in the world to make 
a mistake.’ In the first place, he greatly errs in 
| supposing that the opponents of the Colonization So- 
ciety are few. ‘The whole body of the Quakers, 
the members of all the abolition and manumission 
societies are, with few exceptions, dgcidedly- oppos- 
ed to the whole scheme of colonization, as imprac- 
ticable, delusive, and founded on principles which 
‘no christian,can fully understand, and not reject 


with abhorrence. 
C. Lalways thought that the Quakers were de- 
| cidedly and uniformly opposed to slavery and the 


slave trade. 

A. They are—and for that very reason they oppose 
the Colonization Society. This may seem paradox- 
ical to you ; but if you will take the trouble to ex- 
ainine the subject closely, you will find that the sue- 
cess of the Society is identified with not only the 
continuance, but also the prolongation of slavery. 
Into the merits of this Society you ought to exam- 
ine for yourself, and not pin your faith on the sleeve 
of Judge B. or the Rev. Mr Danforth, both of whom 
borrowed the garment of a slaveholder, supposing he 
was a fyeeman. 
est obstacle to the abolition of slavery in this coun- 


As the case now stands, the great- 


try is the Colonization Society ; and should it suc- 
ceed in its design to remove what it calls the ¢ se7- 
plus’ population of the blacks, slavery in the south- 
ern states would, as the desired consequence, be to 
all human appearance perpetual. But to return to 
the Rev. Mr D. He need be under no alarming ap- 
prebension, or afflict himself with overmuch. sorrow 
for fear the Society should lose the opposition which, 
, he says, has raised so great an excitement in its fa- 
vor. Ife may rest assured that the Society never 
will * go down’ for want of opposition, as he will 
sade. But let us bear another sentence or two froin 
Mr D’s sermon. 
| ©. * We will,’ says Mr D. * wake up the nation. 
You might as well stop the raging of the ocean, as 
the progress of the Society.’ 

Al. If Mr D. really used that figure, which is in- 
| deed peculiarly appropriate, he certainly deserves 
| great credit for the correctness of—his taste. The 
Colonization Society does in fact resemble a tremen- 

dous storm, as much as any thing I know of. I ap- 


| 


| prehend, however, that the Society will find some 


difficulty in raising the wind in time to come. 
| But let us hear some more. 

| C. To say, said he, that the scheme of coloniz- 
| ing Africa is impracticable, comes with an ill grace 
from an American on the 4th of July. Our own 
At first two little 
colonies, then more: all constructed on the plan of 
emigration, 


| country was settled by colonies. 


We have money enough. ‘Transpor- 


tation is not difficult. Avarice has brought many 


millions from Afvica ; and shail not the diligence of | 


13 millions of freemen carry them back? Good to 
our country demands that we carry them back to 
Africa, for we are brethren. 

A. Wthere is any one thing which especially 
makes me ‘ blush and¢hang my head to think my- 
self a man,” it is the thought of the systematic cruel- 
ty with which the blacks have always been treated 
| by my white brethren, the apathy with which they 
| view the abuse, and the opprobriam and the un- 
| merited contempt which have been, and still contin- 
ue to be heaped on this unofiending and long sufier- 
Ing race. 
ple confined to the ignorant and the vile, it could be 
endured ; bat to hear, according to your account, a 
reverend clergyman come forward in the pulpit with 
ia falsehood in bis 
| heart, is a painful exhibition of human weakness. 

} C. Ilow dare 
| charge the Rev. Mr D. with such crimes? 


on his tongue, and selfishness 


Falsehood ! selfishness ! you 
; 

| 4. Ifyou have given me a cozrect account of the 
| address, he is certainly guilty of both ; of falsehood, 
where he asserts by implication that the blacks are 
| natives of Africa, and ought therefure to be sent 
says that 
The Rev. 
plain and direct in his Jan- 
‘let us for our own sakes send 
these sufferers home.’ Now here is the same mistake, 
founded on the same principle. Let us look a little 
| farther, He compares the colony in Africa to the 
| colonies here. This country was settled by men 
| who were persecuted and driven from their native 
| country, and compelled to take refuge in this (then) 
howling wilderness. 


‘back’; und of selfishness, when he 
‘good to our country demands,’ &c. 
| Dr Dana is rather more 
guage. 


| Ile says: 
) 


We are seeking to colonise 
| Africa by persecuting and driving off a mass of peo- 

ple who, if colonizationists speak the truth, are a 
| set of lying, thieving, faithless, ignorant brutes, too 
great a burden to be endured among us, and fit for 
nothing but to christianise Africa. What excel- 
lent christians the barbarous natives must soon be- 
come, with such beings for their priests and teach- 
ers! And yet many good people really 
the opposers of the principles of the Colonization 
Society are enemies of religion and enemies to mis- 
sions. But enough for the present. 
week. 





suppose that 


Call again next} ants, in a milder clime, 
| America ? 
C—-n, | 


: 7 ; company marched in 
are ob mnacnpe ts bee the oth of Walnut- 
street, under the command of Jomes Leach, mar- 
shall of the day—(Oster Redman was appointed 
President, and J. P. Reynolds Vice President) — 

persons embarked on 
| board the eanal boat Gov. Worthington, for an ex- 
; cursion four miles up the canal, where they partook 
of an excellent dinner prepared by the committee in 
| a beautiful grove : after which, several appropriate 
| toasts were drunk. About 5 o’clock, they embark- 
ed for Chillicothe, accompanied with a band of good 


music. 
AN ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF COLOR 
IN CHILLICOTHE, 


BY REV. DAVID NICKENS. 


; 


' where upwards of one hundred 


{ 





‘ Scattered, hunted and pealed.’ 
| Fexnow Crriaens—l arise to address you on 
the important subject of cultivating a friendly union 
among ourselves as an oppressed people. We have 
met on this 5th of July, not under a mock pretence 
of celebrating the 4th of July, for that would betray 
| in us a want of sound understanding—but to culti- 
vate friendship and good feelings amongst ourselves, 
with hopes of a reform among our race. 

Yesterday our citizens and neighbors, who are of 
a different cast from us, did with propriety hoist the 
| star-spangled banner and watered the tree planted 
| for them by their fathers fifty-six years ago, when the 
| noise of the dram, the thundering of the cannon, the 
| toasts of the people, all anited in forming strong ex- 
pressions of their joy ard tokens of their union ;— 
while we the descendants of Africa, for no al- 
| leged crime by us or our forefathers committed, 
are despised, rejected and excluded from all the 
privileges calculated ¢o render the life of man com- 
fortable. We are denied the privilege of filling a 
station in social, political or religious society on 
terms of equality, amongst a people who differ from 
us ia their complexion ! Yea, more-—we are de- 
prived measurably of the means of grace, which are 
calculated to prepare us for the kingdom of glory. 
The doors of the schools are barred against us by a 
legislative act, and that too contrary to the legisla- 
tion of heaven ; for we are commanded to train our 
children in the way they should go. This is a hard 
task for us or any other people, so long as the means 
of training are withheld, It needs no argument to 
confirm this fact. Only let us look to the history of 
nations, and there we shall see that all people des- 
titute of the revealed will of God, have been envel- 





ERATOR, 


the colored citizens of Chilli- | 


this chains, and stand forth with the enlightened men 
































to Liberia before they can be enlightened and be- 
come e—it can be done at home : and if 
: neighbors and lawgivers could be induced, by 
‘ entreaties, supplications and groans, to remove 
r wy burthens, and afford us the means of im- 
| the confined African would leap from 


> earth. 
. pe say in justice to the honor and credit of my 


colored citizens of Chillicothe, that this place is the 
mother and guardian of literature to the colored peo- 
ple west of the Alleghany mountains. With us the 
spark kindled and burnt till our brethren im neigh- 
boring towns caught the flame, and set their hands 
to the great work of reform ; and if we continue our 
efforts with firm steps and unwearied zeal, guided 
by an all-wise Ruler,we shall soon be able to stretch 
our hands across an ocean of three or four thousand 
miles, and there unite with our sable brethren in 
cultivating friendship and good feelings, till the 
whole of our race become enlightened and each one 
say, ‘ Let me seck my neighbor’s good.’ 

Suffer me, fellow-citizens, to give a short state- 
ment of things at this time among us. For the last 
two years a spirit of contention and division has en- 
tered among us. Division, with his deadly weap- 
on, has smitten, and society, social and religious, 
has felt the blow. Our churches are shaken—our 
schoo! is removed from its former basis—families 





are at variance—our young society divided. Let the 
good citizens of color arise, male and female, young 
and old, and give their aid, for the purpose of recon- 
ciling and consolidating society again, and set their 
faces against every person of color who dares to raise 
his puny arms to interrupt our peace or mar our 
goodly heritage. Let this maxim be engraven on 
our memories : UNITED, WE STAND—DIVIDED, 
WE FALL. 
Chillicothe, Ohio, July 20, 1832. 
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ANNA AND ZAMBO. 
37> An esteomed female friend in Philadel- 
phia has obligingly transmitted to us a beautiful 





eped in ignorance, moral gloom and superstition, 
and possessing a spirit of insubordination.. And 
such, fellow-citizens, has been our anhappy fate : 
and if ever there have been a people on earth, w hose 
situation and interest called for a combination, it is 


meliorate our condition? not, what can be done by 
others ? 

Let every one of us cherish a friendly union with 
ourselves : and in order to do this, let the members 


ample. 
periority, and acknowledge every haman being their 
brother and equal, as it respects his creation ; for it 
has been the vain and unfounded notion of superior- 
ity, as it respects our creation, which this day, my 
fellow-citizens, excludes us from a friendly and so- 
cial intercourse on terms of equality with those of 
our neighbors who differ from us in complexion. 
This day causes millions of our sable race to groan 
under the galling yoke of bondage. Let us, then, 
respect each other according to character and mer- 
it ; and then, and not till then, shall we know what 
it is to enjoy the comforts of social society. 

Permit me, fellow-citizens, in the sequel of my 
| address, to confine myself more particularly to the 





colored people of our own town and neighborhood. | 


‘ 
Twenty years ago, individual attempts were made 
! 


to benefit the condition of colored individuals in this. 


place ; but little general good resulted therefrom. 
| ‘Ten years ago, it entered the hearts of some of our 
worthy colored citizens, whose names ought to be 


| bination to remove the moral gloom, and ameliorate 


the condition of our rising race, which combination | 


, . : | wase di ‘ Tect he 
Were this treatment of the colored peo- | was entered into, and the good etiect has been seen 


| by every strict observer in our town, both white and 
| fa hl ~ 

colored. 'T'wo churches have since been erected by 
the people of color—one Baptist—the other Metho- 


of respectability. Our children have been called 
from wandering in the streets, and some of our adult | 
profligates called from scenes of debauchery and 
vice to experience the love of God. Our school has 
been successfully taaght for the last eight years. 
Many of our children have been educated, enlight- 
ened and raised to respectability. 

This combination endeared neighbor to neighbor, 
family to family, and children to children, until the 
whole mass of the tespectable part of the people of | 
| color in our town formed one general compact, and 
| became more powerful in doing good than the Phil- 
istine giant who defied the armies of the living God. 
| 





Away with prejudice and the slanderous assertion | 
that the imbecility of the Africans renders them in- 
capable of improvement. Let those who accuse us 
of inferiority, as it respects our intellect and strue- 
ture, look through the dark vista of past ages, and 
read in the history of Hannibal and others, who 
were Africans, the strength of intellect, the sound- 
| ness of judgment, the military skill, which existed in 
ancient Africa. Africa was the garden and nursery 

where learning budded and education sprang. From 
Egypt the arts of civilization were carried into 
| Greece, and from Greece to Europe : therefore all 
| the now civilized world js indebted to sable Africa 


| for the arts of civilization and learning. If our an- 
cestors Were instrucied and became great on the 
| burning shores of Afric, why may not their descend- 
even on the continent of 
It is not essential that three millions of 
he sable sons and daughters of Africa must be sent 





of our churches be true to their God, and then they | 
will be true to each other—and the non-professing | 
part of our race will, in some degree, follow our ex- | 
Let christians throw away the spirit of su- | 


handed down to our latest posterity, to form a com- | 


dist— both of which are attended by colored persons 
} 


manuscript copy of the following pathetic Tale, 
| from the pen of AMELIA Oriz. It was extract- 
ed from her works some years since, and printed 
‘in a small book for children, which is now proba- 
‘bly out of print. Our friend very judiciously re- 


-e-- r----- 


} , 
| * Zambo’s strength of affection, native simplicity, | 
‘and keen perception of justice, are certainly for- | 


_cible appeals to the feelings. 
, the lines, 


‘Oh! if dat England understand 
De Negro’s wrongs, how wrath she be !’ 


How touching are 


And may we not apply it in prospective to our 
When she beholds, with the illu- 
minated eye of justice, the wrongs of her oppres- 
sed offspring, will not her indignation be kindled, 
and will she not arise in the majesty of her pow- 
er, and say to the oppressed, ‘Be free’? Ther 
indeed shall we ‘ preach and practice too’ the 
noble doctrine of liberty and equal rights ; and no 
longer be justly chargeable with the gross incon- 
sistency of riveting the fetters of oppression, while 
we are elevating the standard of liberty. 
THE NEGRO BOY’S TALE, 
BY AMELIA OPIE. 
Haste ! hoist the sails ! fair blows the wind : 
Jamaica, sultry land, adieu ! 
Away, and loitering Anna find ! 
I long dear England’s shores to view. 


own country ? 


The sailors gladly haste on board, 
Soon is ‘Trevanion’s voice obey’d, 

And instant at her father’s word, 
His menials seek the absent maid. 


But where was loitering Anna found ? 
Mute listening to a Negro’s prayer, 
Who knew that sorrow’s plaintive sound 

Could always gain her ready ear : 


Who knew, to soothe the slave’s distress, 
Was gentle Anna’s dearest joy, 

And thence an earnest suit to press, 
To Anna flew the Negro boy. 


‘ Missa,’ poor Zambo cried, ‘ sweet land 
_ Dey tell me dat you go to see, 
Vere soon as on de shore he stand, 

De helpless negro slave be free. 


Ah! dearest Missa ! you so kind 
Do take me to dat blessed shore, 
Dat I, mine own dear land may find 
And doze who love me, see once more. 


Oh ven no slave, a boat I buy, 
For me a letel boat vould do 

And over wave again I fly, 
Mine own dear Negro land to view. 


Oh ! I should know it quick like tink 
No land so fine as dat, I see, . 
And den perhaps upon de brink 
My moder might be look for me. 


It is long time since lass we meet 
Ven I vas take by bad vite man 

And moder cry, and kiss his feet. - 
And shrieking after Zambo ran. 


Oh Missa ! long, how long me feel 
__Upon mine arm her last embrace : 
Vile in de dark, dark ship I dwell, ” 
Long burn her tear upon my face. 


How glad me vas she did not see 
_ De heavy chain my body bear. 
Nor close, how close ve crowded be 
Nor feel how bad, how sick de air. 


~~ slaves !..... But I had best forget ; 
% ey say (but teaze me in deir joy,) 
© grown so big, dat ven ve meet 


{ 





y moder would not know her boy. 


Ah ! sure tis false ! but what ifno? 
Ven I again my moder see, 

Such joy I at her sight would show 

Dat she vould tink it must be me. 


Den, kindest Missa, be my friend, 
Dou dat indeed you long becom 

But now ene greatest favor lend, 
Oh ! find me chance to see my home 


And ven I’m in my moder’s arms, 
And tell de vonders I have know 

I’ll say most best of all de charms, : 
Vas she who feel for Negro’s wo, 


‘And she shall Jearn for you dat prayer 
Dey teach to me, to make me good: 
Dou men who sons from moders tear, 


: 
e; 








She’ll tink, teach goodness, never could, 


Dey say I should to oders do, 
Vat I vould have dem do to me, 
But if dey preach and practice too, 
A Negro slave me vould not be. 
Missa, dey say dat our black skin 
Be ugly, ugly to de sight ; 
But surely if dey look vidin, 
Missa, de Negro’s heart be vite, 


Yon cocoa-nut no smooth as silk, 
But rough and ugly is de rind ; 
Ope it sweet meat, and sweeter milk 

Vidin dat ugly coat ve find. 


Ah, Missa, smiling in your tears, 

I see you know what I’d impart ; 
De cocoa husk, de skin I vear, 

De milk vidin be Zambo’s heart, 


Dat heart love you and dat good land 
Vere every Negro slave be free, : 
Oh! if dat England understand, 
De Negro’s wrongs, how wrath she bg: 


No doubt dat ship she never send, 
Poor harmless Negro slave to bay, 

Nor vould she ere de wretch befriend, 
Dat dare such cruel bargain try. 


Oh ! Missa’s God ! dat country bless'— 
Here Anna’s color went and came: 
But saints might share the pure distress, 
For Anna blushed at others’ shame. 


‘ But, Missa, say, shall I vid you, 
To dat sweet England now depart, 
Once more my own good country view, 
And press my moder to my heart?’ 


Then on his knees poor Zambo fell, 
While Anna tried to speak in vain ; 

Th’ expecting boy she could not tell 
He'd ne’er his mother see again. 


But while she stood in mournful thought, 
Nearer and vearer voices came, 

The servants loitering Anna sought, 
The echoes rang with Anua’s name, 


Ah! then o’ercome with boding fear, 


Poor Zambo seized her trembling hand—_ 


* Mine only friend,’ he cried, ‘ me fear 
You go and me not see my land.’ 


Anna returned the artless grasp— 
*{f cannot grant thy suit,’ she cries ; 
‘ But I my father’s knees will clasp, 
Nor will I, till he hears me, rise. 

For should thine anxious wish prove yain, 
And thou no more thy country see, 
Still Pity’s hand might break thy chain, 

And lighter bid thy labors be. 
Here cruel stripes, alas! are thine, 

4nd tasks fiir, fice beyvud thy powers— 
But I'll my father’s heart incline 

‘To bear thee to more friendly shores, 
Come to the beach—for me they wait!" 

Then grasping Zambo’s sable hand 

. . . , 
Swift as the wind, with hope elate, 

The lovely suppliant reached the strand, 
But wo betides an ill-timed suit ! 


His temper, soured by her delay, 
Travanion hade his child be mute, 


Nor dare such fruitless hopes betray, 


‘I know,’ she cried, ‘ I cannot free 


The countless slaves that round me pine; | 


But one poor Negro’s friend to be 


Might (blessed chance) might now be mime'| 


But vainly Anna wept and prayed, 
And Zambo knelt upon the shore ; 
Without reply, the pitying maid 
Travanion to the vessel bore. 
Meanwhile poor Zambo’s cries to still, 
; And his indignant grief to tame, 
Eager to act bis brutal will, 
The Negro’s scourge-armed ruler came. 


The whip is raised—the lash descends— 
And Anna hears the sufferer’s groan: 

But while the air with shrieks she rends, 
The signal’s given, the ship sails on. 


That instant, by despair made bold, 
Zambo one last great effort tried ; 

He burst from his tormentor’s hold, 
And plunged within the foaming tide. 


The desperate deed Travanion views, 
And all his weak resentment flies: 

“See ‘ see! the vessel he pursues ! 
Help him, for merey’s sake !° he cries. 


‘Out with the boat! qnick ! throw a rope! 
Wretches ! how tardy is your aid!’ 
While pale with dread, or flushed with hope, 

Anna the awful scene surveyed. 


The boat is out—the rope is cast— 
And Zambo struggles with the wave! 

‘Ah! he the boat approaches fast ! 
Oh, Father, we his life shall save |’ 


‘ But low my child, and lower yet, 
His head appears ;—but sure he sees 
The succor given—and seems to meet 
Th’ opposing waves with greater ease ; 


See ! see ! the rope, the boat he nears! 
I see him now his arms extend ! 

My Anna, dry those precious tears— 
My child shail be one Negro’s friend!’ 


Ah ! fate was near that hope to foil ; 
To reach the rope poor Zambo tries, 

But, ere he grasps it, faint with toil, 
The struggling victim sinks and dies! 


Anna, I mourn thy virtuous wo— 
I mourn thy father’s keen remorse ; 
But from my eyes no tears would flow 
At sight of Zambo’s silent corse. 


The orphan from his mother torn, 
And pining for his native shore— 
Poor tortured slave ! poor wretch forlor ! 
Can I bis early death deplore ? 


I pity those who live and groan ; 
Columbia couutless Zambos sees, 

And swelled with many a wretch’s moat 
Is western India’s sultry breeze. 


Come, Justice, come ! in glory drest : 
Oh come ! the wo worn Negro’s friend— 
The fiend-delighting trade arrest, “ 
The Negro’s chains asunder rend ! 


SO TIT 
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For the Liberator. 
LETTERS ON EDUCATION. No. I. 


My Dear Zor—Holding all promises sacred, 
ow to redeem mine ; but before enter- 
ing upon the promised illustration of my views 
upon the subject of education, I would examine 


{ come 0 


the system as now practised, in order to arrive at 


the truth. : 
in the practice, let them be brought to the light 


Jet them be rooted out ;—but if on examina- 
tion, it should appear that the system is perfect, 
and no fault in the practice, then this investiga- 
tion will not detract from either, but, on the con- 


trary, will add to its strength and beauty ; or if' 


only a few errors exist in the practice, still the 
theory will remain entire. 

Few subjects, perhaps, have ever engaged the 
attention, of greater moment than the one under 
consideration. Upon education depend the per- 
fection of art, of science, the progress of civiliza- 
tion, the extension of christianity,—and it is often 
signally instrumental in effecting the salvation of 
immortal souls. It is the guarantee of a nation’s 
prosperity. A well educated people are the bul- 
wark of national freedom : 
nity only, can submit to the arbitrament of a des- 
pot Adinitting the importance of a eorrect sys- 
tem of education, we next must glance at the 
practitioners. Ah! here comes the difficulty. 
Shall 1, my dear Zoe, with only a detached 
goose-quill for my aid de camp, offer battle to a 
host more formidable than the armies of Xerxes, 
of Alexander, of Cesar, or a Napoleon? More | 
formidable indeed ! though, perhaps, not so nu- 


| merous, they stand in array against me, armed, 


; not with musket, sword, or spear, nor yet with 


ignorance and its concomitants, bigotry and su- 


perstition ; but with learning, with knowledge, 


hacked by educational prejudices. Here is the 
impassable barrier, prejudice—by education ren- 
dered stil] more irresistible. Let me but once 
remove this superstructure, and the thorns strewed 


in my onward path will be pointless ; the cragged 
rocks smooth as the beaten path ; and the dense 
crowd of opposers no longer iutercept my pro- 
gress, but joining heart and hand. will nlant the 
pillars of the reformed system on a firm basis, 
with redoubled energy will carry on the great 
work, and haply then the humble advocate which 
now stands alone, may unobserved retire from 
view. But as I design treating this part more at 
length in a future number, I will leave it for the 
present. 

It is not for the interesting juvenile class to de- 
cide in what manner, or by whom,. instruction 
shall be imparted to them. ‘They seek with a- 
vidity knowledge, wherever it may be obtained. 
The tractability of their dispositions makes sub- 
mission to any prescribed mode not only easy, 
but pleasant. It is the parents and guardians of 
those tender scions, who must be convinced, first, 
that the existing mode is defective ; and secondly, 
But, 
enquirest thou, ‘ What is this new theory that is 


that one more perfect is within their reach. 


to work such wonders? You may find me less 
Patience a little 
I should take a plea- 
sure in relieving this suspense, but what will the 
He 


brevity is 


prejudiced than you imagine.’ 


longer, my gentle friend. 


editor say, if 1 spin a mach longer thread ? 
will surely think I have forgotton that 
the soul of composition.’ This is of sufhici ont length, 
and I am scarce done prefacing ; yet allow me to 
desist, with the assurance that I will attempt a- 
mendment in my next: meanwhile | trim my 
taper and my pen. BERA. 
Westphilia, Phila. County, 1832. 


[By a young lady of color. } 
ZOE 'TO BERA, 

Dear Bera—So much has already been said 
and written on the subject of education, that I feel 
ts if my feeble efforts in the cause will be of little 
account. % will, however, try to give you my opin- 
ion. You ask whether the system or the practice is 
defective. think there are faults in both. The 
attention of young persons is indeed early directed 
to learning ; they are sent to school, but they are 
not allowed to remain a sufficient length of time to 


derive solid advantages. They get but a smattering 
of the sciences, and are sent into the world almost 
as ignorant and conceited as when they entered, and 
Wholly unable from the defects in their education to 
encounter difficulties with becoming fortitude. But 
perhaps more blame is attached to parents and guar- 
diaus than to the system: they are too apt to think 


that education is to be acquired in a very shor 


time ; and that success depends entirely upon the | slaughter !! It shocks their manly, 
leacher—forgetting the part which they have to| benevolent, pious feelings to think of ceasing 


If there are defects in the system, or 


an ignorant commu- | 


reation and not a task. 


ishment the difference between children whose 
rents attend to their studies at home, 


to say, surely they aro of a different species. 


ject. Always your friend, 


Philadelphia, July 27th, 1832. ZOE. 
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DIABOLICAL WICKEDNESS, 
TO WHICH A CITIZEN OF BOSTON WAS 
PARTY. 
| We have had the following statement from a 
| source in which we place implicit confidence. 
| ‘There isa plantation in the island of Santa 








| Cruz, called Golden Grove, which belongs, to- 
| gether with its slaves, to a citizen of Boston, 


| whose name we have in our possession. A short 
| time since, an overseer or driver, having authori- 


it is in vain to expect the advancement of 
the pupil. They would do well to consider this, 
and encourage their children to think learning is rec- 
I have beheld with aston- 
pa- 
and those who 
never look into a book except at school : the former 
have been uniformly docile and intelligent, and the 
latter refractory and obstinate. I have been ready 


I believe I have almost filled my paper without 
throwing light upon the subject. The pleasure it 
gives me, dear Bera, to comply with any request of 
yours, has emboldened me to write what I have rt 
and I submit it, with its many imperfections, to your 
perusal and your criticism, knowing you will make 
allowance for the defects in my education. If it 
gives vou pleasure, I shall not have written in vain, 
and at some future opportunity will resume the sub- 


i Another horrible act. Let us be carefu 
not to overthrow slavery at once ! 


Ys since, a runaway negro man w 
the jail of this county. 
longed to a Mr. Walker, of Perry 
Verseer, or a person authorised, 
on Saturday last. As soon as 


county, whose o 
took him out of jai 


that the monster who had bim 
that he intended to kill him be 
started his horse off in a trot, a 





from the inhuman ma 
to follow his keeper. If the circumstances, a 
are related to us, can be proved, there should be no 
pains spared in bringing to punishment the person 
who could so wantonly trifle with the life ofa hu- 
man being.— Erie (Alabama) paper. 


s they 





Miseries of Slavery.—tt appears that at the cel- 
ebration of the 4th of July at Bishopsville in S. C. 
by the Union or Anti-Nullification party, an attempt 
was made to poison the whole party at a feast, 
which, as usual, was got ap for the occasion. ‘This 
is one of the miseries, which are incident to a coun- 
try where slavery is authorised by the laws. With 
the word Slavery, are involuntarily associated re- 
bellions, bloodthirsty cruelties, and ferocious massa- 
cres. The inhabitants of the slave holding states 
must always depend upon their more favoured 
brethren for assistance in the hour of danger— 
and they know not at what moment they may be 
compelled to appeal to them for aid. And yet the 
hot blooded Southerners talk seriously of seceding 
from the Union.— Exeter News Leiter. 














it We were not aware that the clergyman re- 
| ferred to by ‘A Methodist of the old Episcopal 
Church ’ was our highly esteemed frien the Rev. 
| Mr Beman. It gives us pleasure to insert Mr B’s 
| Vindication from the charges brought against him, as 
| we place full reliance upon his moral rectitude and 
| christian integrity —Ep. Lrs. 
For the Liberator. 
REPLY 'TO «A METHODIST OF ‘THE OLD 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH.’ 

Mr Epiror—For a few years past I have been 
striving, in my feeble way, to. sound the gospel 
trump to teach sinners the errors of their way, and 
to direct them to our blessed Redeemer. 1 humbly 


| 
| 





ty over the laborers of Golden Grove, determined 
to abuse the persons of two newly married female | 
As the wives and the husbands were sin- | 
cerely attached to each other, his overtures were 
pereimptorily repelled by them all. The brute, 
we cannot call him aman, then caused the fe- 
males to be brought to his house, where he load- 
ed them with chains, in erder to compel them 
to submit to his embraces! We are not inform- 
ed whether he actually violated them or not, but 
such is said to have been his common practice in 
such cases. ‘The husbands, goaded to fury by 
their wrongs, plotted together, waylaid their ty- 
rant, and stabbed him dead. 
Thereupon three other slaves, whose wives the | 
villain had violated befure, and who had been 


heard to utter threats against him, tod _| 
convicted on circumstantial evidence, en~ | 


tenced to die. When the time of execution was | 
near, the real doers of the deed stepped forward, | 
and boldly avowed their act. They acquitted 
all others of any participation in the slaughter. | 
Not a voice was raised in their favor, and they | 


slaves. 





were oar 
an 


were shot like dogs. 


poor, ignorant negroes. 
. | 

were moved to what they did by the most ardent 
friendship ; but these two slaves were actuated to | 
brave certain death by nothing but a sense of | 
right and justice. The root of the matter lies | 
. . ! 

deeper. If their master had given them their | 
right, that is, freedom, the catastrophe could never | 
have oceurred. If his heart has in it blood half 
as noble as flowed in the veins of his slaves, sure- | 
ly his present feelings must be harrowing indeed. 


sc There are in this country A MILLION | 
female slaves who have no protection whatever 
for their chastity, and who may be ravished by 
their masters or drivers with impunity !!  Mar- 


riage among the slaves is no more recognized by 
1 


There are born every | 


law than among brutes 
year more than SIXTY THOUSAND infant slaves | 
who are illegitimate! a large proportion of | 
whom have white fathers—some of these are | 
sell them as they would pigs or sheep ! ! 
this perdition upon earth—A BURNING HELL 
in the very bosom of our country—aA VOLCA~ 
NO OF LUST AND IMPURITY, threatening to 
blast every plant of virtue, and to roll its 
| tava tide over all that is beautiful to the eye, 
| or precious in the sight of God? Think of 
the females not of Boston, not of populous 
Massachusetts merely, but or ALL NeEw- 
ENGLAND, (for they only constitute the number 
of female slaves in our land,) given over to the 
sensuality of a 
against whose advances resistance could av 
naught, but only end in violence and cruelty 
And yet there are those who call themselves men ! 
-—patriots ! !—-philanthropists ! ! !—-chris- 
(_-MINISTERS OF THE LORD JESUS 














ail 
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CHRIST 
oo gradual £711 abolition of a system which 
is altogether and absolutely one of prostitutien, 
incest, violence, robbery, bleod and 
patriotic, 


oocsee 





t| adultery, 


| closed about two months since. 


| ence.’ 


the most distinguished men at the south—who | 
Is not | lessly thrown out is one of deep interest to me. 


| His words are: * He (the tnissionary) opens meet- 


gang of all-powerful libertines, | 


hope, sir, my labor has not been in vain in the 
Lord. I ever have felt, and still do feel, a deep inter- 
est in the welfare of the church of Christ, especially 
of that branch to which I belong. For a number of 
years, my time, my all, has been consecrated to her 
interests ; and being a member of an itinerant min- 


| istry, it has fallen to my lot to labor in different sec- 


tions in the Lord’s vineyard. About twe years 
since, in divine Providence, I was appointed to Ja- 
bor among the people of color in this place. With 
them I have often taken sweet counsel. ‘The Lord 
has been with us. The term of my appointment 
In accordance with 


| My request, on account of some local circumstances, 


the conference gave me a missionary appointment 
for the present year. Another person was accord- 
ingly appointed in charge over the charch in this 


Iam conscious, sir, I feel as much as ever for 
this people. 
here may prosper. 

With these sentiments, Mr Editor, you may judge 
what my feelings must have been upon noticing an 
article in your paper, for July 28, No. 30, ficti- 


| tiously signed, ‘A Methodist of the old Episcopal | face of man for a twelve-month. I certainly 
Here are Damon and Pythias outdone by two | Charch,’ alluding directly to me, and containing | think my situation was dangerous. Capt. Water- 
Damon and Pythias | some statements highly injurious to my moral and | man when he landed tne, said he hoped I would 


religious character. As you have opened your col- 
umns for a reply to that article, [ feel that duty to 
myselfand the cause of truth imposes on me this un- 
pleasant task. 

In noticing the statements of the article, E shall 
endeavor to be plain, but eandid, First, the writer 
of the article alluded to says that ‘ the former elder 
refuses to obev the mandate of his annual confer- 
‘lo this high charge I must plead not guilty. 
There is not the least shadow of truth in the asser- 
tion. It is true I received an appointmert, as a 


| missionary, but with the understanding, distinctly, 


that I was not to leave Middletown unless I chose. 
Here is my business—-here my family—and so situ- 


| ated at present, that duty calls me to be with them. 


How, then, am I disobeying the mandate of my 
conference? I preach here and elsewhere, as Prov- 
idence and duty seem to direct. This is the man- 
date I received. Let the ‘ Methodist of the old Epis- 
copal Church’ look at his statement once more. 
The second charge which the writer has so reck- 


e 


| ings here, in opposition to the churches to which h i 
| 7 


belongs, and is striving to divide the congregation. 
| With regard to the first clause of this statement, I 
| make nv objection. It is true I have opened here. 
| This I believe to be my duty, and in obedience to 
| the mandate of the conference. If it is not, why 
do I not receive the disapprobation of the superin- 
‘tendent ? Why does he sufler me to go on, as the 
| « Methodist of the old Episcopal Church ’ is pleased 
| to have it, in direct opposition to the mandate of the 
‘conference. Why does he permit ine to divide and 
‘tear to pieces his churches and congregations? 
| There is, indeed, something mysterious in all this. 
| [shall reserve proofs positive of the incorrectness 
| of the writer’s charges, unt he has an opportunity 
| to prove them, or retract his steps. If the writer of 
| the article is a gentleman, ¢r possessed of the least 
spark of christian “honesty, be will feel himself 
bound to substantiate his statements, or acknow!]- 
edge his sin. As it respects the charges he has made 
"against me, I pronounce them false, utterly 60. And 
shall I say the writer knew them so? ‘Time and 


perform. Many parents when their children return | immediately from plundering more than two mil- "the further investigation of this subject, if the author 


from school, instead of conversing with them on the | jjons of human beings of their inalienable rights | of the charges pleases to appent ae th 0 
lessons they may have been attending to during the | and the fruits of their toil! They tremble Se peter er gR6 Oa Se ba 
view of the consequences of remunerating a | be glad to persuade myself that he aun ignorant ic 
miserable victims for their ee a | while penning these siaihdialeven’tishaiieslieatills open ps _ 
igi i ion—placin em | : shy ae 

ma HY oo — eae ie ta pee the | ™Y character and motives. But, alas! I fear 

r the protection of the 

absolute control of their tyrannical masters—at 


day, and striving to fix them upon their minds by 


more weight than all the lectures of the teacher— 
even ifthe child wishes to repeat his lesson, dismiss 
the subject, coldly saying, * 1 am engaged—school 


18 the place for Jessons—really you weary me out 


Consequently the child is discouraged, and knows 
not what course to pursue, because his teacher has 


repeatedly said to him, ‘Study your lessons 
home, my child ; you should always be ready tor 
cite your lesson the moment you enter school.’ 


the parent or guardian does not co-operate with the 


some remark of theirs which would perhaps have 


unde 

." Infatuated men——— 

“hey not—see not—know not—for their eyes 

y yin Proventer with thick mists: they will not see ! 
The sick earth groans with man’s impieties, ; 

And Heaven 1s tired with man’s perversities. 
Shall I not visit for th 
Lord. Shall not my sou 


a nation as this ? 


once ! 


at 
e- 


If 








ese things ? saith the 
l be avenged on such 


f his 


am 
can but fear—his motives were bad. 


sin, : 
ther trouble with this subject. 





Shocking Barbarity.—Some twelve or fifteen 


43 Committed to 
The negro stated that he be- 


the negro was ti 
with a cord, by which he was led ; we ms informed, 


in custody, remarked 
fore he got home ; he 


nd the negro w ‘3 
pelled to keep up. After going 7 or’8 iviles, tee 


stopped, where the negro nearly instantly expired, 
nner in which he was forced 


My earnest prayer to God is that Zion | 


so well satisfied what the gentleman is, that I 
His charac- | Tin Hall, No. 1 
ter, though he sneakingly conceals his proper name, 
may be presented to the public. I hope, however, 
upon reflection, he will see his folly, repent of his 
and find pardon, and thus save us from far- 
1 wish the gentle- | next—also the communications of ‘ 
man no harm, and all I ask for the injury he has ' itium.’ 








have. Tam ready to meet him fora settlement, 
either in private, or, if he chooses » in this public 
manner ; provided, however, if he continues to 
write, he will assume his proper name. If he should 
not do this, let him be assured his: name is not far 
from us, and although the writer may use a little cun- 
ning in the management of his cause, and date his 
communications at Hartford or elsewhere, yet I 
think he may not be an entire stranger to the ‘ good 
people of Middletown.’ 

I have only to add, Mr Editor, that there never 
has been a time, since my residence here, when the 
majority of the people of color possessed so much 
union and good feeling. They are generally moral 
and strict in the observance of the Sabbath, and 
punctual in attending its institutions. My Sabbath 
and evening meetings are well attended—I feel en- 
couraged, and hope to see the pleasure of the Lord 
among us. 

I am respectfully yours, 
JEHIEL C. BEMAN. 
Middletown, Conn. Aug. 4, 1832. 





iJ We declaim against the tyranny of the 
south—but what shall we say of the prejudices of 
New-England? Will not God yet humble us, as 
a people, in the dust? Shall we act the part of 
persecutors always with impunity? If our most 
respectable colored inhabitants wish to visit a- 
broad, on business or to enjoy the society of their 
friends, they cannot occupy an inner seat in our 
stages or a suitable place in our steam-boats.— 
Below is the statement of Mr Saunders of Hart- 
ford, a colored gentleman of respectability, en- | 
terprise and spirit, in relation to the inhuman 
| treatment which he recently experienced on 
board of the steam-boat Oliver Elisworth on his 
passage from New-York to Hartford ; the perusal 
of which we trust will kindle as intense a flame 
of indignation in other breasts as it does in our 
own. Mr8. is a very light-colored mulatto, of a 
handsome and genteel exterior. We leave the 
reader to make his own comments upon the _bar- 
barous conduct of Capt. Waterman. 


UNJUSTIFIABLE TREATMENT. 
To the Editor of the Liberator. 
Mr. Garrison—Permit me, through the me- 





dium of your interesting Journal, to state to you 
the treatment I have received on account of my 
color, by those who would be called Christians. 
Prior to commencing, I would remark that I have 
been in business at Hartford for a 
years, and that vn account of having more custom 


number of 


than the rest of my neighbors, I excited their jeal- 
ousy ; and they no doubt, have influenced the 
conduct of those whose barbarity is subsequently 
related. 

I embarked on board the steam-boat Oliver 


| Ellsworth, Henry Waterman, Captain, at New- 
| York for Hartford I was 
| treated with ordinary civility until evening arrived, 


a short time since. 


g permission to retire to rest, I 


/ when, on askin 

LEAT HENS Ah ae te, Boga’ be siiowed"” Go cuter 
the cabin. I expostulated at what I considered 
liberal treatment, and the end of the matter was, 
| that I was landed on one of the most desolate 


| spots on Long Island (Crane Neck) at midnight, 


| amid wild cattle who had, probably, not seen the 
5 


not get a way for a week ! 

My wife, also, experienced similar treatment 
coming from Hartford to New-York, on board 
the steain-boat ; she was compelled to sit all of a 
very stormy day on the deck, with two small 
| children ! 


In consequence of these and similar proceedings 
at Hartford, I have been obliged to abandon a 
very flourishing business, and locate myself in N. 
York at a very great loss. 

It may be well to remark that the persons who 
caused such rigorous barbarity and proscription, 
on board the Oliver Ellsworth, are rigid Coloni- 
zationists, and boast exceedingly of their impar- 
tiality. They would have us believe that there 
are two Gods and two Savivurs, one for the white, 
the other for the colored Their prejudice 
is so great that they are hardly willing to believe 
in the sane God as the colored man. And_ their 
conduct would have dishonored an Infidel ! Veri- 
ly, are they Llottentuts, that they so reject the 
everlasting commands of Him from whom all 
good proceedeth? Yea, they are worse than 
Savages ; for the Heathen would extend the hand 
of hospitality to the stranger. 

But, ‘ for all these things God will bring them 
to judgment!’ Yes, when the heavens shall roll 
away as a scroll—when the moon shall be turned 
into blood, the elements melted with fervent heat, 
and the whole Universe sink into nothing, then 
will God hurl his wrath upon them, and they will 
experience that ‘ it is a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God!’ Let them repent 
and turn unto the Lord ! 

WILLIAM SAUNDERS. 

New-York, Aug. 3, 1832. 


nan. 





done me is to make proper satisfaction. This I must 
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CHOLERA IN PHILADELPHIA. 


July 31, 19 new cases, 9 deaths. 

August 1, 21 “s 8 «8 
2, 40 ss 15 « 
3, 35 “e 14 bine 
4, 45 és 13 $F 
5, 125 se 41 ” 
6, 17% «6 m7 «OC 
CHOLERA IN NEW-YORK. 

August 1, 92 new cases, 41 deaths. 
2, 81 “< B4 te 
3, 90 $$ 24 ss 
4, 88 ee 80 “ce 
5, 96 “é 29 “< 
6, 101 “ce 37 “« 
7, 89 “6 32. 


Whole number of cases up to August 8, 4489. 
[t= The whole number of burials in New- 


York for the month of July was 2733 !—Deaths 
by cholera, 1982 ! 





Another Melancholy Story.—Since the epide- 
mic appeared in our country, many afllicting instan- 
ces of mortality have occurred in families. Mr. 
Smith Johnson, a cooper, resided in Hicks-street, 
Brooklyn, with his wife, his own and his wife’s 
mother, and a servant-maid. Mr. Johnson is a gen- 
tleman in easy circumstances—his family lived pru- 
dently and temperately, and with the most scrupu- 
lous regard to cleanliness. On ‘Tuesday morning 
Mrs Johnson was taken sick, and after a few hours 
illness, died; yesterday morning Mrs. Johnson’s moth- 
er, and Mrs. Johnson Sen’r. were both attacked, and 
are now in their graves. The servant womar, who 
fled from the house to visit her friends at Rockway, 
sickened on the road and died. A gentleman who 
visited the house sickened while there, was carried 
home immediately, and is now convalescent. ‘Thus, 
of a happy and healthy family, in a few hours, every 
one, save Mr. Johnson, has been snatched from con- 
tent and life, by this fatal epidemic.—Mercanti/le 
Advertiser. 





Sickness in the State Prison.—A disease, 
resembling the common cholera, broke out in the 
Prison at Charlestown, on Sunday afternoon, and 
by half past 12 o’clock at night 25 of the con- 
victs had been attacked with vomiting and purg- 
ing, but no spasms of the extremities. The num- 
ber of cases continued to increase, and on Mon- 
day there were 118 sick. ‘There have been no 
deaths. It is the general opinion of the Charles- 
town and Boston physicians that the disease is 
not the Asiatie Cholera, Nearly all the sick are 
rapidly recovering. 

It is remarkable that a similar disease broke 
out on the same day among the inmates of the 
House of Industry in South Boston, twenty-five 
of whom were attacked, but they are all conva- 
lescent. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 
Nothing of importance from France. The trial of 
some of the Rioters on 6th June had taken place, 
and several bad been convicted. Chateaubriand, 
Fitz James and Wyde de Neuville, had undergone 
an examination. 
The Poles were undergoing the most dreadful per- 
secutions from their cruel conquerors. 
Sir Walter Scott was not expected to live many 
days, or even hours, He had lost all conscious- 
ness. 
An American vessel had been plundered by a pi- 
rate in the Archipelago, of 300 sacks of coflee and 
other articles. 
Ty svuntatos portly caunkh in tho icland of Java, 
in Jan. and Feb. during the heavy rains, in conse- 
quence of which the water in the rivers ‘l'ymoadaine 
and 'Tysimoet became red, like blood, and the fish 
were killed. 


The Cholera was increasing at Liverpool. New 
cases 24th and 25th June, 111—deaths 28. The 


disease was also making dreadful ravages in Ireland. 
In Tallamore, in 4 or 5 days, there had been 145 
deaths, and not asingle recovery. Most ofthe pop- 
ulation had fled. In Dublin, the disease had broken 
out with renewed violence. In the three days end- 
ing 25th June, the cases were 145, and the deaths 
50. 3369 deaths had been reported in-Ireland. 
The King was hit in the forehead bya stone 
thrown at hun by a ruffian, while standing at a win- 
dow at Ascot heath races, in company with the roy- 
al family. A second stone was thrown at him, but 
missed. The King was either stunned, or so much 
astonished as to fall back two or three paces, and 
exclaimed, ‘My ——, I am hit !'"—Great alarm 
was excited among his relatives, but he was not se- 
riously hart. ‘The perpetrator was arrested, and 
awaited his punishment. Instead of expressing any 
feeling of regret, he gloried in it. fe 

The outrage had excited throughout the Kingdom 
a strong feeling of indignation and disgust, and both 
Houses of Parliament bad unanimously agreed upon 
an address to the King, on the subject. 





John Sargeant, of Philadelphia, has given $100 
for the relief of the poor in New-York—so has Mrs. 
Preston, of Medford, Mass. Martin Van Buren has 
given thé same sum to the poor of Albany. 

By the upsetting of a boat in the harbor, on Tues- 
day last week, during the squall, Mr. Thomas Far- 
mer, a worthy and industrious citizen, was drown- 
ed. 

A fire took place at Port au Prince, 20th ultimo, 
which consumed 200 hundred houses, commencing 
near the barracks, and ending near the arsenal. 

At Potter’s Field, New-York, on Thursday of last 
week, a man dug a grave in which he was himself 
buried on Friday. 

The total number of deaths in Charleston, 8. C. 
in the week ending July 15th was 16, of whom 12 
were colored persons. 





MR. THACHER’S ADDRESS. 
UST published, and for sale at the office of the 
oD Boston Telegraph, No. 6, Congress Square, 
and at the store of Peirce & Parker, No. 9, Cornhill, 
an Address delivered on the 4th of July last, before 
the Antimasonic Convention of Maine, by the Rev. 








Letters received at this office from August 4, 
to Aug. 11, 1832. 

Rev. Jehiel C. Beman, Middletown, Ct. ; Wil- 
liam Saunders, New-York city ; William L. Jef- 
| fers, do. ; Charles W. Gardner, Philadelphia ; 
) Frederick A. Hinton, do.—(also through him a 
| letter from W. W.) ; Elizabeth Atkins, Broek- 
‘lyn, N. Y. ; Armold Buffum, Worcester, Mass. ; 
| Elizuar Wright, jr. and Beriah Green, Hudson, 
| Ohio ; Abner Forbes, Dorchester, Mass. ; George 
| Pike, Thompson, Ct. ; William Harris, Norwich, 
t. ; Jonathan Andrew, South Windham, Me. ; 
A. Miller, Woodstock, Vt. ; Henry E. Ben- 
rovidence, R. I. 








Notice. There will be preaching in Frank- 
6, Franklin-street, To-moRROW 
| during the day and in the evening, by the Rev. 
William Apes : also every Sabbath at the same 
| place, until further notice. 





Rev. Mr Gardner’s Letter shall. appear in our 
H.’ and ‘ In- 


| Moses ‘I'hacher. Price, 12 1-2 cents single, one dol- 


lar per dozen. 


OSTON LITERARY MAGAZINE. This 
day published by CLAPP & HULL, 184 
| Washington street, The Boston Literary Magazine, 
| for August, 1832. ; , , : 
| Contents. The Mountain Sibyl 5 Sunset in 
‘the Country ; Poetry and Common Sense ; Im- 
mortality of Friendship ; A Gallant Effusion, on 
‘the Presentation to the Author of a Scrap of Na- 
_poleon’s Willow, and Ellen Douglas’s Little Step- 
ping Stone ; Hon. Tristram Burgess ; Lines oc- 
casioned by meeting with a Deaf and Dumb Girl 
‘at the Falls of Niagara ; Real Life, alias Married 
| Life ; Stanzas ; English Reviewers ; Sketch, by 
/a Physician ; The Fine Arts, No. IV.—Atheneum 
Gallery. Literary Notices. Aug. 4. 


A CARD. 
RESPECTABLE PERSONS OF COLOR, 
(none else) can be accommodated at the house of 


RUS GAWIDIUATW. 
ae PHILADELPHIA. 
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LITERARY. 


MISCELLANEOUS. _ 





THE PESTILENCE. 
Nec requies erat ulla mali— Lucretius. 
‘The pestilence is breathing 
‘The Gangean stream beside ; 
The yellow sunshine wreathing 
With death-imists o’er its tide: 


‘Thou canst not live among us, 
Oh, plague of icy breath !— 
Oar torrid sun hath flung us 
Shields from the cold blue death.’ 
‘They are shivering—they are shivering— 
Beneath their torrid sun ;— 
Their lips are blue and quivering, 
Their life is chilled and done. 
The pestilence is riding 
On Russia’s icy world ; 
The snow-plumed blast bestriding, 
With more unearthly cold. 
* Thou canst not live among us, 
Plague of the fierce sunshine !— 
Our native snows have strang us 
To fear no cold of thine.’ 


They are lying—they are lying— 
On the snows they used to tread ;— 
Their strength is sunk and dying— 
Their hearts are still and dead- 


The pestilence is nearing 
To England’s merry shore ; 
A million ghosts appearing, 
Beckon a thousand more. 


‘ Thou canst not live among us, 
Plague of the sun and snow ! 
Our healthful gales have sung us 
A charm frem deathly wo.’ 
‘They are wailing—they are wailing— 
Where healthful gales had sung— 
Where iron hearts are failing, 
‘Their fun’ral shrouds are flung. 


Alas ! in healthful breezes, 
My brothers ! hope not ye ! 

Nor yet in spots where ceases 
The hum of men to be. 


Nor yet in hills where sweepeth: 
The fresh and pleasant sward— 


situation, but professed himself happy, 


From the United States Gazette. 


excepting 
a single want—viz. @ chew of tobacco. hephir 
would refuse him such a boon, though . was the 
remainder cut of a pound of Cavendish ? 

Mournful as is the contemplation of such & 
still it is most instructive. We catch a 


scene, 1 
glimpse of the human mind which books can nev- 
er impart. ‘There was one colored man, whose 


sober, mournful look, and timid, distressful step, 
excited our especial notice. He had been, some 
months before, brought into that place in a state 
of insanity. He had coneeived the idea that he 
was Michael the archangel, and he had, for two 
months, trode with a step, and spoken with an 
authority, which he thought belonged to the arch- 
angelic character. But in an evil hour for him 
and his supremacy, there was brought in another 
colored lunatic. The imaginary Michael con- 


“MISCEL 
BB hee 


burnt at Cincinnati 


us Chatecabiiand, the Duke de Fitzjames, and 
Baron H 


dee, but the latest ramor was 
her escape. 


morning, at No, 84, Rue 
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AND MORAL. 
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FOREIGN. Ps 
The latest accounts from Paris state that 


de de Neuville, 


rrested at five in the 
_ @’Enfer. His house 
daylight was waited 


M. de Chateaubriand 


surrounded at two, but 2 
for to make an entrance. He maniferted — 
sang froid at the circumstance, whic wan fe 
him, doubtless, unexpected, and spoke to mn ; 
who surrounded him, with a perfect tranqut ere 
mind, and took his ‘ Gradus," in order, as — said, 
to make verses to lighten his captivity. ts e is 
charged with being President of the secret se, 
cy. We repeat this report, as 1t 38 circulating @ 
over Paris, otherwise we shonld not have men- 

i it. 
ote Baron Hyde de Neuville was arrested at 
his residence at four in the morning. He wee in 
bed, scarcely recovered from his sufferings from 











fronted him, and, stretching forth his hand in an 
authoritative manner, and assuming a tone of 
high command, he said, ‘ See that you do me 
obedience in this place, and give me proper ser- 
vice. Tam Michael the archangel.” _ : 
The newly arrived lunatic looked with a smile 
of complacent benevolence upon his assuming 
brother, and, Jifting his hand with aslight motion, 
he replied, ‘ I know thee, Michael, and I know 
thy high office ; but I am He that formed the 


cholera, and an attack of sciatic gout. He 
re protested against all the causes mentioned in 
the mandate of detension. He isin a small cham- 
ber at the Prefecture. Madame de Neuville has 
requested as a favor, to be allowed to accompany 
band as his nurse. 

thon Miguel has been for some time at Samara, 
and Salvatora hunting, and has been badly hurt, 
it is said, by a bull. Letters frem Lisbon poe 
that in consequence of the arrival of two U.S. 











archangel and all the universe, and I shall destroy 
it.’ 

The abashed Michael shrunk with awe from 
his superior; his hand, elevated in command, 
dropped listless at his side ; his authoritative mien 
disappeared ; the commanding elevation of the 
head was gone ; the firm step was no more seen. 
He shrank away from observation as one stripped 
of all authority, and has ever since looked even 
‘less than arehangel fallen.’ 


THE TREE OF DISSIPATION. 
The 
sin of 
drunkenness 
expels reason, 
drowns memory, 
distempers the body, 
defaces beauty, dimin- 











Nor yet in hearts where keepeth 
Vain love his frantic guard. 


Hope ye in God ; and viewing 
The serpent’s brass displayed— 
Believing, mourning, sueing, 
His ‘Plague’ may yet be ‘ stayed.’ 

TO A LADY, ON HER REMARKABLE PRE- 

SERVATION IN A HURRICANE IN 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

BY PHILLIS WHEATLEY, AN AFRICAN SLAVE. 
Though thou didst hear the tempest from afar, 
And felt’st the horrors of the wat’ry war, 
‘To me unknown ; yet, on this peaceful shore, 
Methinks I hear the storm tumultuous roar, 
And how stern Boreas, with impetuous hand, 
Compelied the Nereids to nsnrn the land 
Reluctant rose the daughters of the main, 
And, slow ascending, glided o’er the plain, 
Till Aolus in his rapid chariot drove, 
In gloomy grandeur, from the vault above : 
Furious he comes. His winged sona obey 
Their frantic sire, and madden all the sea. 
The billows rave ; the wind’s fierce tyrant roars, 
And, with his thund’ring terrors, shakes the shores. 
Broken by waves, the yessel’s frame is rent, 
And strews with planks the wat’ry element. 





But thee, Maria, a kind Nereid’s shield 
Preserved froin sinking, and thy form upheld : 
And sure some heavenly oracle designed, 

At that dread crisis, to instruct thy mind 

Things of eternal consequence to weigh, 

And to thine heart jast feelings to convey 

Of things above, and of the futare doom, 

And what the births of the dread world to come. 


From tossing seas I welcome thee to land— 

* Resign her, Nereid "-—’t waa thy God's command, 
Thy spouse, late buried, as thy fears conceived, 
Again returns—thy fears are all relieved : 

Thy daughter, blooming with superior grace, 

Again thou seest—again thine arms embrace. 

O come ! and, joyful, shew thy spouse his heir, 
And what the blessings of maternal care ! 


LINES 6Y A LADY. 
If ever the dew-drop was loved by the flower, 
When, panting, it drooped in its hot summer bower ; 
If eer to the peasant soft evening was dear, 
When his calm cottage home in the valley was near, 
If ever the heather was sweet to the bee, 
Beloved ! thy affection is dearer to me ! 





If ever the eagle was proud of his might, 

And his eye met the sun in his heavenward flight ; 

If ever old ocean was proud of his waves, 

As foaming they rolled over brave seamen’s graves, 

If cuptive e’er triumphed when ransomed and free, 

I am proud of thy truth—thy devotion to me ! 

If ever the exile on far foreign shore 

Sighed for friendship’s kind smile, he might never 
see more ; 

If e’er the sweet nightingale wailed in the grove, 

When she missed the soft call of her answering love, 

I pine for thy presence so blessed to me, 

And waste my young spirit in weeping for thee ! 


But still in my sorrow one ray pours its light, 

Like the moon when it barsts on the darkness of 
night ; 

If ever the bow spanned in glory the heaven, 

If ever the bark through the blue deep was driven, 

If ever the summer brought calm to the sky, 

Our souls are unchanged in their faith till we die ! 





PRAYER. 
Even as a fountain whose uansullied wave 
Wells in the silent valley, flowing-o’er 
With silent waters, kissing, as they lave 
The pebbles with light rippling, and the shore 


Of matted grass und flowers—so softly pour The receipts of the N. Y. Institution for the in- 


The breathings of her bosom, when she prays, 
Low bow’d before her maker ; then no more 
She muses on the griefs of former days ; 


Ber full heart melts and flows in Heaven’s dissolving , of papile 80. 


Pencrvar. ' 


‘ 


rays. 


ishes strength, corrupts 
the blood, inflames the liver, 
weakens the brain, turns men 
into walking hospitals, . causes 
internal, external, and incurable 
wounds, is a witch to the senses, a 
devil to the soul, a thief to the pocket, 
the beggar’s companion, a wife’s woe, and 
children’s sorrow—makes man become 
a beast and a self-murderer, who 


——— 


drinks to others’ good health, 
and robs himself of his 
own! Nor is this 
all ; it exposes 
to the 
Divine 
mS 
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The 
rout of all is 
DRUNKENNESS !!! 





War, in imitation of Barbarians and Sav- 
ages.—It is painful to observe, that the customs 
of a people claiming the attributes of civilization 


warfare to an imitation of Barbarians and Sava- 
ges !—The late accounts which have been pub- 
lished of the vengeance inflicted on the Malays 
by the officers and men of a vessel of the United 
States Navy, so much resemble the brutal attacks 
and murders of our citizens by the Malays that 
we sincerely hope the reports are not true. We 
have no information in the statements published, 
that the Malays were called upon to deliver up to 


ship Friendship ; but it appears that an indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter of the Malays was commenced, in 
which their women were not spared, without 
their being told for what cause the butchery was 
perpetrated. 

In the accounts published also of our recent 
wars with the Indians within a few weeks, we 
observe that the Indians’ scalps are taken off by 
the troops of the United States. In what way 
this imitation of savage war can be justified, we 
are unable to perceive. Is it not enough that the 
life of an enemy is destroyed? Must we glut an 
unholy revenge by mangling the lifeless corpse ? 
We hope the barbarous customs referred to will 
be examined by the proper authorities, and that 
our General Government will disavow a conduct 
so unjustifiable and inhuman.— Christian Watch- 
man. 





There never was, says the N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce, a more delightful exhibition of Chris- 
tian benevolence than is now witnessed in this 
city. ‘The generous denations which have been 
recorded, and which still continues to flow in, 
form but an item in the general aggregate. Num- 
bers of our most accomplished ladies are engaged 
day after day in making garments for the -poor 
and distressed, while Committees of gentlemen, 
who at home sit on elegant sofas and walk on 
Brussels carpets, are searching out the abodes of 
poverty, filth and disease, and administering per- 
sonally to the wants of the wretched inmates. 
| There is no telling the misery which they often 
| meet with and relieve. The committee of the 
| Sixth Ward, in particular, deserve all praise. 
Among other acts of humanity, they have pene- 

trated the recesses of the Five Points, now little 
| else than a lazar-house, and caused the tenements 

to be whitewashed and cleansed, and the sick to 
| be provided with physicians or sent to the Hospi- 
| tals, not omitting to warn the wicked of their evil 

ways, and point them to the Great Physician of 
the soul. We believe they have already been in- 
, Stramental in saving many lives, as they unques- 
| tionably have in mitigating the ravages of disease 
/ among that miserable population. 











struction of the Deaf and Dumb during the last 
year, were $17,203 29. The expenditures ex- 
ceeded the amount by $547 89. Whole number 
/ faa onan of deaf and dumb 
persons in the State 6f New-York, 884: whit 
842 ; blaeks 48. ‘ er 


| and Christianity should descend in their modes of 


justice, the murderers of a part of the crew of the | 


ships of war, and a dematd of a million of dollars 
from the Usurper’s government for injuries to 
| American commerce, these claims had been ad- 
justed. A vessel had arrived at Lisbon from Ter- 
ceira, which reported the sailing of Don Pedro s} 
squadron in high spirits. His arrival was expect- 
ed every moment. Don Miguel, it was said, had 
14,000 troops ready to oppose his landing. 


thrown from his 


ff at the hip, ‘ 
Adeanned: and the body torn open in a dreadful 


manner. 


the 7th ult. with 13 persons, 


so often and so emphatically asserted, by the wise 
men of all times, 

isitions.’ day 
sana wreak made to the editor of the Miner’s 
Journal, and now we hear of more wants on his 


The U. 8. Mail Packet was 
the 11th, and two of the crew 
rished in the flames. Loss $5000. 


. of Catskill, N. Y. was 
ae roperag es and killed Jast Monday. 


ici illage. ; icide.—Mr. 
Vv ro THE PutraperpHia AMS : Iso been issued to arrest first municipal officer of the village Singular Suicide.—Mr. Alanson Pp, 
st i a ts next place of visitation was the | Paris. ‘ hignar feng Sar he had not been taken. ag gg on Chief Engineer of the Cotton | Suffield, Conn. committed suicide on the w':* 
part devoted to lunatics. In the yard of this| the Dua ae te have formed, it is said, the Council vices Genael Boat, got entangled in a rope, at | of the 4th ult. by throwing himself from thet ; 
building were many whose ead estate had — be cally. It had been expected that the Duch- New-Orleans July 2, which was winding round 2 | of a tree about 40 feet high. top : 
8 <% a . a * —_ eo his pan de Berri vegas be fakes ery tare Me shaft, and was drawn up. One of his legs was 
black man laughed a 


the lower part of the spine ‘ 


He died immediately. 
i the river from Quebec 
A raft was driven down ig ti 





It is true, indeed—most true, what has been 





that ‘ our desires increase with 
We noticed, only a few days 


art. Here is his notice : 

‘ WANTED—A wet nurse, to take charge of 
a basket of children left at this office a short time 
since.’—U. S. Gaz. 


Accident.—Yesterday morning, a colored man 
was knocked down, or fell down, under a cart, 
at the cornet of ‘Third and Walnut street. The 
wheel passed over him, and caused considerable 
injury. He was taken into the apothecary’s shop 
of Messrs: Isaacs & Co. when it was found that 
one of his ears was torn cae off. Dr. Tsaaés 
made the usual attachments with needle and thread 
and dressed the wounds. The man was then 
taken home.—J0b. , 








Groveville, organ Co. N. J. 
man and a black man, which resulted j 

of the latter, who survived but a few hon 
wounds he had received. —Wewark Monitor 


cupied in commerce, and connected wi ippi 
only one death has taken place, that ofa pe ng 
siding in the Upper town, and predisposed to inh. 


tion both by timidity and constitution, 
Ata country seat of Mr. Taylor, jin i 
there is’ the furniture a table, the oo ' 


which was five thousand dollars, 


It is said that a quarrel recently took place, x LS 





between a wh; 


OWNS. the 


It is worthy of remark, that of $62 subscriber, 
he Quebec Exchange, a class almost exclusively > 


sti i an te atin ie gh ~ 
= at SOAS TRE ACY OS ae" 
fi a "on eh aed 


TON te, 













Twenty years ago, at the sale of a gentlems,: 
library, 4 England, a small folio ie oe 
in 1741, was ‘knocked off” to the marquis of Blana 
ford at the enormous sum of 2,260 pounds sterling 
which is more than ten thousand dollars, ' 


The proprietors of the Newburyport He 
eoiiienadt the daily publication ef” that = 
sheet rather smaller than our own. It will be ; 7 
at $4°50 per annum, and we can think of no F ; 
reason why it should not be liberally patronized 
Transcript. 


Connecticut Mirror. The late Edito, y 
the Mirror, Lewis Gaylord Clark, Esq. has dissolve) 














SreampBoat Burnt. The Steamboat Phenix 
caught fire on the 16th July, whilst on her passage 
from New Orleans to St Louis. She was driven on 

shore and the fire was got nearly under, when her 
decks blew up with a terrible explosion, carrying a- 
way her boilers and engine, and killing one man 
and severely injuring several others. It appears that 
a quantity of gun powder had ‘been smuggled on 














The talk is revived of a company for establish- 
ing a steam communication, in 12 days, reggae 
Liverpoo! and Boston, by way of Terceira an 
Halifax. 

Cholera in Holland.—We regret to learn by 
the arrival of the Batavia, that the cholera has at 
length made its appearance in Holland, a country 
which has hitherto escaped this dreadful scourge, 
and which circumstance was generally attributed 
to the extreme cleanliness of the inhabitants. ‘The 
B. brought over Sir W, Scott and upwards of 
100 other passengers, The engineer of this fine 
vessel died at Rotterdam, supposed of the cholera. 
—London paper. 

Capt. O’Connell, brother-in-law of D. O’Con- 
nell, Esq. M. P. has fallen a victim to the Cholera 
at Tralee. He was in perfect health at three o’- 
clock in the day, anda corpse at seven in the 
following evening. 

The premiums given this year for Chronometers 
by the Lords of Admiralty, were assigned to three 
individuals in London, whose Chronometers had 
not varied a second of time during the year pre- 
vious. 











RUM SELLERS. 

The Young Men’s Advocate, in relation to the 
traffic in alcohol, says : 
‘ And with this petrifying array of facts before 
them, retailers of grog still continue to smile, as 
hey Mev evh he desdiicr sacks WAY a THR 
devil in it. The thought will out. To us it 
seemed a smile of hellish import, such as the cool 
assassin might employ to stab securely. God 
grant us charity. But what do these men think ! 
Have they consciences like other men, for lives 
and souls destroyed—for wives made wretched— 
children beggared—homes made desolate? Let 
them lay this matter to their souls, one day must 
settle it at the bar, where the plea that they mur- 
dered according to law wiil not avail them. In 
the mean time, we ask, and we do it indignant- 
ly : Shall an afflicted and pestilence-stricken com- 
munity be taunted in their agony, by men like 
these? Shall any class of men, however worthy 
| their vocation, be licensed in its prosecution, to 
| propagate contagion, and to quadruple daily bills 
| of mortality, frightful enough at their minimum ?° 

















Parent and Child.— It is thus,’ replied her 
| father, ‘ she pays me back for all I have endured. 
| It is a sweet consciousness to know that we make 
| eveu one creature happy. When I feel this little 
| heart beat tranquilly against mine, when I see her 
| contented head thus upoa my bosom, I feel I do 
‘not live in vain. She is a precious legacy be- 
| queathed to me by an angel, that in life shed sun- 
| shine upon my path, and even in death did not 
| desert me, since she left me the memory of her 
| love, and this little flower to be watered by my 
| tears, and pay me with its smiles.” ‘There were 
| some drops upon the yellow hair of Alice—they 
| had fallen from her father’s eyes. She looked up 
| on feeling them, and went caressing to his face— 
| and then the mouth, pure as the yet unopened 
| bud, was raised with her violet eyes, as if she 
| brought a balm to sorrow, and thought he want- 
| ed but her kiss to make him happy.— Woman’s 
| Love. 





Camphor Treatment of Cholera.—We have | 
received a communication from William Chan- 
ning, M. D. giving an account of the treatment of 
Cholera by Spirits of Camphor. It appears that 
out of two hundred persons attacked by the epi- 
demic within his practice, all were cured except 
four, and these four died of other disorders super- 
| added. The writer thinks that Camphor is a cer- 
tain specific for the disezse in every stage. The 
treatment is—from one ¢o three drops of spirits 
of Camphor taken in a little water, every hour, 
or every two hours, according to circumstances, 
until a re-action has completely set in. It has 
the merit of being a simple remedy. 


DIED, 

In Cuthbert, L. C. Marie Louise Plante, 117 ; 
she was married at the age of 42, and had three 
children, from which a host of young Puanres 
have sprung. 

_ In Carlisle, Eng. Mrs. Jane Thorp. A_ short 
time ago, whilst lying in bed with a young child, 
she was attacked in a ferocious manner by a rat, 
which bit her person, but was immediately driven 
away ; and being fearful that her child was not 
safe, she put out her hand to ascertain, when, to 
her horror, she found another large rat fastened 
upon her child’s face. A candle was immediate- 





board, in boxes and casks, unknown to the master 
or clerk of the boat. 

Another Steamboat burnt, and loss of lives. 
| _'The steamboat Phoebus was destroyed by fire, 
night of 23d ult. at Cincinnati, within a few rods 
of the spot where the Portsmouth met with a 
similar fate. A cabin passenger, named Pearce, 
his wife and child, and sister-in-law, perished in 
| the flames. The boat was burned down to ber 
lower guards. The hull was rendered utterly 
useless ; and nothing belonging to her, of any 
value, excepting the boilers and machinery, has 
been saved. ‘The wreck presented a horrid spec- 
tacle, the dark and disfigured remains of the un- 
fortunate victims lying on and near the boilers, 
where they had fallen from the upper deck. 








The price of Rye and Corn.—When the tem- 
| perance reformation commenced in this state, a vast 
| number of our respectable farmers supposed that the 
| discontinuance of distilleries would destroy the mar- 
| ket for corn and rye, and be a serious loss. Has this 
been the case? have not their grains been steadily 
increasing in value? and do they not now, and 
have they not for several years past commanded a 
higher price, in cash, than they did heretofore, 
even when paid in whiskey ? A FARMER. 





Str Water Scorr. We state with deep re- 
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often attending on disease, Sir Walter insisted on 


with a continued rapidity capable of disordering the 
constitution of the strongest body. ‘ 
sive days he travelled upwards of 17 hours each day, 
and the consequence was a fresh paralytic attack. 
In this state the worthy Baronet arrived at the St 
James’s Hotel, Jermyn street, where he was imme- 
diately attended by Sir Henry Halford and Dr-Hol- 
land, and by their advice was freely bled, which op- 
eration restored him in some degree to perception. 
Until he had been subjected to this treatment, he had 
no recollection of persons ; and, indeed, we under- 
stand that even now, of all hia friends, Dr Holland 
is the only one whom he has recognised. His daugh- 
ter, Mrs Lockhart, is in assiduous attendance on her 
father ; but he is unconscious that the hand which 
ministers with such tender solicitude to his minutest 
wants is that of the child of his affection. That pla- 
cidity, which formed one of his most distinguishing 
characteristics, has yielded to the eng vexation of 
disease. ‘The wand of this great magician is broken, 
and the light of that mighty mind has paled at last 


beneath the accidents of our common mortality, — 
True’ Sun. 





_ Convention with France.—The President has 
issued his proclamation, giving notice that the ratifi- 
cations of the convention with France, were exchang- 
ed on the 13th of July ultimo. n 
the French are to pay, in satisfaction of our claims 
against them, for spoliations committed on our com- 
merce, the sum of twenty five millions of francs, 
($5,000,000) in six annual instalments, with interest 


the sum of a million and a half of francs, (¥300,- 
000), allowed in satisfaction of the claims of France 


against us. The first instalment becomes d 
13th of July, 1832. nes due on the 


A physician at Warsaw wishing to make an ex- 
periment, proposed to a very robust man to lie in a 
bed where a person had died of the cholera. As a 
considerable reward was offered him for 80 doing, 
he agreed to the proposal ; but the man was scarce. 
ly in bed, when his unagination began to work and 
made him uneasy ; he felt all the symptoins of the 
cholera, and died notwithstanding the medica! as- 
sistance that was afforded him. The physician af- 
terwards declared that no one who had died of the 
cholera had previously sleptin the bed. The fact 
proves that the fear produced by the imagination has 
a share in promoting the disease. 


TRIFLE NOT WITH Disrasr anp Dea 

A gentleman who resides in the upper part of re 
city states, that a man who was employed in makin 
arrangements for the reception of patients in one of 
the Cholera Hospitals, Sportively stretched himself 
out on one of the cots, and exclaimed, ‘ Here is the 
first case of Cholera.” The man some hours after 
was taken down with the disease, and the next da 
was a corpse.—_V. VY. Gazette. : 


The year 1769 is re 


gret that little or no hope is entertained of the recoy- 
“J —- ~eoe + ee mer erer ate vipeyv uv ‘ 
performing the latter part of his journey homewards 


For six succes- 


By this convention, | 


till paid, out of which is to be deducted, however, | 





































his connexion with that paper. The publisher, y, _ AT NO 
George F Olmsted, will hereafter conduct the edijy. 

rial department. mM. LLO 

Breach of Promise.—A young widow in Sone, 

ville, N. J. brought an action during the last Month, o Dolla 
against a gallant, for non-fulfilment of certain tendy ; paint crif 
| promises. ‘The court, in consideration that she a en‘ 
four other chances, awarded her but $10 for thy | 1 Beate 8 


| loss of the present one. 


| ‘Lhe editor of the Genius of Liberty, Virginia, ng, 

tions the fact that a citizen of Fauquier county in thy 

state, recently sent sixteen of his own children lay, 

in born in wedlock to a neighboring school, at on 
t 


ll letters 
om Agents 


and the same period of time. L 
eph C. Lo 
Two black boys, supposed to have come from Ph, than Wins! 
| ladelphia, were driven into Coxe’sMill-pond (Bloom. 
| bury,) near this place, by some reckless white boy, nfus E. Cut 


| on horseback, on the 21st inst. The poor blacks 'y 

| their fright to escape the threats of their pursues, 

} : 3 . 

| plunged into deep water, and being unable 10 swim, 
were both drowned. 


vid Campl 
rvey Kimt 


Noste Bequest,—Miss Sorpnia Canrn, pner Little 
late of Prince William county, and recently decease, mjamin Co 
has left a Legacy, in Bank Stock and Lands, of ti ward John 
value of near ‘Twenty Thousand Dollars to the F. hard Joh 


male Charity School of Fredericksburg, Virginia 


The first two pigeons that flew from London y 
Antwerp in July, 1830, passed one hundred aj 
eighty six miles in five hours and a half, which wx 
nearly thirty-four miles an hour.— Brussels paper, 
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An eel was lately caught near Inverness, Scotlan), 
of an extraordinary size ; the length of it was5|.. 
feet, and it weighed thirty two pounds. 
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-GENTELL BOARDING HOUSE, 

FOR COLORED TRAVELLERS AND RESIDENTS 
ROBERT WOOD 

(IVES notice to his friends and the pubic ~ 

WA that he has taken the house corner of Gu- — 


den and Southack streets, for the entertainments 


genteel persons.of color who may wish to bea) 7 
commodated with board. - It is situated in an eh © 


gible part of the city, and commands an extensin ™ 
and pleasant prospect. Board may be obtnind — 
by the day, week or month. Every effort wil | 
be made by Mr. Wood to suit the taste andco 
venience of his patrons. Gentlemen of color, 
other places, on visiting Boston, will find bs 

house a desirable resort. Patronage is respect: | 
fully solicited. July 21, | 


GEORGE PUTMAN, | 


HAIR DRESSER AND PERFUME, © 
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Hits removed his Dressing-Room from \. “Joseph Cass 
‘ 211, Washington street, to the new bul “Joseph Shai 
ing No. 2, Broomfield-street, which has been it “Robert C. € 
ted up (by his own direction) in a manner cit B. Vash 


lated to afford the greatest possible amount ¢ 
comfort to Gentlemen while under his well know 
| skilful operation. The chairs are so easy—tt 
| cushions so yielding to the touch—the razors ani 
| other cutting instruments so keen and smooth 


eorge Che 
fhomas Ha 
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Thomas Wi 
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copious supply of warm water so soft and pur- dward Re 
towels, either crash or diaper, so clean and swet | homas W 
—himself and assistants so polite and accomm | 

dating ;—in short the tout ensemble of his ne eorge Ca 
Establishment so well contrived and neatly a ames Ham 


ranged, that his customers, one and all, will w 
doubtedly confess with pleasure their entire siti 


faction therewith, and make him the happiest 
tonsors. 
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enjamin I 
_ For Gentlemen who may feel desirous of ha 
ing exclusive apparatus, he has provided drawes onathan § 
to contain their boxes, brushes, towels, essence, 
| Oils, powder, &c. &c. which articles he willd- ndrew Gi 
| ways be happy to supply. 6m = March 10. 
ie thie Boe aos ustin Ste 
JOHN B. PERO, iti 
William B 
NO. 2 & 3; * 
In rear of Dock Square, near City Tavern, ~ @oseph Ph 
BOSTON, — ——_————— 
HAS ON HAND AND FOR BALE, 4 Wut 
150 boxes Cologne Water, some vet) ie 
extra ; jons in thi 
300 doz. old English Windsor Soap ; ger, or ¢ 


“whatever 


275 German Hones, some very large size ; ; 
be a polit 


40 doz. small bottles Bear’s Grease ; 

20 doz. Lathering Brushes ; 

10 doz. of Gentlemen’s Stocks, part of which s 
of the most splendid colors ; 

5 doz. Hair Cutter’s Shears : 

20 doz. small bottles Cocoa Nut Oil ; 

6 doz. large size Curling Tongs. 

May 2 eopsm 
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INFORMATION WANTED. 
OHN DIPPER of Williamsburgh, Va. isa 
3 ous to obtain information of his brother, Dak 
iel Mins, who left Williamsbargh about 40 yee | 








ly brought, and upon seeing the wound and blood 
upon ber infant’s face, alarm and terror wrovght 
upon her so that her mind became sensibly affect- 
ed, and she continued in a most painful state, 
gradually getting worse, until death put a period 
to her sufferings. 

4 At Drumlough, Sergeant Arthur Johnston, of 
his Majesty's Ist Regiment of Foot, 105. He 
served in the army 21 years, and received a pen- 














sion for the period of 61 years. In his 90th year, 
he was married to a woman about 30 years of age. 














: markable for the birth of | go, and was heard of as livi Boston within 4 

ey a Napoleon, Wellington, Wal- last 17 years. A piiesees Sy the inlaid “f Cesta 
pth ‘ er, Cuvier, Chateaubriand, and | fayette, of Boston, was well acquainted with Mise sand the y 
pe “ta oxen 3 in that year when the star of in- | If either of the above named persons, or any other ment of | 
tinguished Sects een in its zenith.—The most dis- ‘able to give such information, would lodge it at the 2 To pre 
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- 3 | Wew-York, April 21, 1832. - is mind 
‘About twenty convicts in the State Pri ft} | ge distribut 
a * ‘Thomastown, formed a plan to mardektha S) WAITS DO Ny Ww ae city, 
The ' and escape from confinement, last week. ge ciety, w 
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